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According to the Oxford English Dictionary , a library is “a 
place set apart to contain books for reading, study, or reference.” 
In these pages we have often written about the books - or 
more broadly speaking, information resources - that the UCLA Library collects 
and makes available. 

But we have less frequently explored just how these resources are used. So in this 
issue of the UCLA Librarian, we have invited a few of our users to talk about what 
resources they’re using and how they’re using them. 

Renowned UCLA physiologist Jared Diamond needs a well-rounded library, with 
his diverse interests spanning disciplines including linguistics, archaeology, history, 
prehistory, anthropology, economics, genetics, animal domestication, plant domestica¬ 
tion, biogeography, animal behavior, and music. And the result of his studies is not 
merely of interest to the academic community: the second of his three books on 
popular science, Guns, Germs, and Steel: The Fates of Human Societies , earned him the 
1998 Pulitzer Prize. 

History professor Joan Waugh admits that she was surprised to find such a wealth 
of materials on the American Civil War in the UCLA Library, given that Los 
Angeles is so far from most of the locations of the conflict. But she has taken full 
advantage of library resources in designing projects for her seminars that require her 
students to use original records of the soldiers’ lives to produce histories of the 
individual fighting units. 

On Salvador Zapien’s first visit to the UCLA campus in 1990, when he was a 
high school sophomore from a small town, he got off the elevator on the wrong 
floor in the College Library and found himself in the stacks, surrounded by more 
books than he’d seen in his entire life. Nine years later, Zapien is a seasoned veteran 
of the UCLA Library and considers it one of the university’s most appealing, and 
user-friendly, resources. 

And the Library’s holdings continue to expand. Over the past year and a half, 
we’ve added materials in a variety of disciplines and formats, enabling the Library 
to continue to serve the diverse fields of endeavor of UCLA faculty and students. 

Nearly five million people pass through the doors of the individual UCLA libraries 
annually, and countless others access online resources from outside the library’s walls. 
Here are the stories of how a few of them bring those resources to life. 

Gloria Werner 
University Librarian 
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“No other 
library matches 

the UCLA Library” 


a/°v ne way to appreciate the 
UCLA Library is to give 
you a counter-example of a famous 
library - the Harvard Library.” 

UCLA physiologist Jared 
Diamond begins a conversation 
about his use of the UCLA Library 
with a bold statement - but as the 
listener quickly learns, Diamond 
clearly knows his libraries. 

“I was an undergraduate at 
Harvard, and I was a post-doc 
there, so I know the Harvard 
Library system well. It is highly 
decentralized - there is a medical 
school library on one side of the 
river, about five miles away from 
the college; there is a college central 
library, the famous Widener 
Library; there is a separate biology 
library, and a separate anthropology 
library, and a separate linguistics 
library. So someone in my situation 
would be running around or getting 
intercampus loans from seven 
different libraries.” 

In this case, “someone in my 
situation” describes an acclaimed 
scholar with a wide range of 
interests concerned with the inter¬ 


actions between humans and their 
environment. On any given project, 
this may include fields such as 
linguistics, archaeology, history, 
prehistory, anthropology, econom¬ 
ics, genetics, animal domestication, 
plant domestication, biogeography, 
animal behavior — even music. 

Diamond’s eclectic interests 
have resulted in numerous scholar¬ 
ly publications as well as three 
books on popular science written 
for the general public: Guns, Germs , 
and Steel: The Fates of Human 
Societies , for which he earned the 
1998 Pulitzer Prize; Why Is Sex 
Fun ? The Evolution of Human 
Sexuality; and The Third Chimpan¬ 
zee: The Evolution and Future 
of the Human Animal. 

As he explains, the UCLA 
Library has been essential to his 
producing those works. “First, 

I need a big library, but also, my 
work is greatly helped by having a 
well-organized, specialized library.” 
Pulling out a stack of library books 
he has currently checked out, he 
notes that, contrary to Harvard, 
“Here, almost everything that I 



want is in one of three places: 

YRL [Young Research Library], 
most of it; College, a little of it; 
Biomed, a significant chunk of it.” 

His interests have also led 
him to the YRL Department of 
Special Collections on more than 
one occasion. 

“A book that I’m finishing now 
is on analyzing the origin of bird 
species in the Southwest Pacific. 
One of the questions is whether 
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we know all the species there or 
whether some have gone extinct. 
How do you know if they’ve gone 
extinct? You look for eighteenth- 
century expedition reports to see 
if any birds were collected in 
the eighteenth century that are 
gone now. 

“But those eighteenth-century 
expedition reports, 35 volumes 
with 200 hand-painted illustrations, 
are extremely expensive and were 


released in sets of only 300, so 
there are few copies in the Wes¬ 
tern Hemisphere. And of course, 
they’re in the Department of 
Special Collections.” 

Although he acknowledges 
that some materials in Special 
Collections may not be heavily 
used, they’re essential to his 
research. 

“I would doubt that anyone 
in the last 35 years other than me 


Jules Sebastien Cesar Dumont d'Urville 
(I 790-1843). Carte de la Partie de 
I'Ocean Paciflque from volume I of 
Voyage de decouvertes autour du 
monde et a la recherche de La Perouse 
Paris: A La Librarie Encyclopedique De 
Roret, 1832-33. 












































has studied Dumont d’Urville’s 
report in French on his voyage 
around the world between 1828 
and 1830. But those volumes on 
Dumont d’Urville were critical 
in finding out what the bird life 
of the Solomons was before 
Europeans settled the Solomons 
in the 1880s and started disrupt¬ 
ing the ecosystem.” 

Diamond has also explored the 
holdings of the Music Library for 
his own personal interests as well 
as professional purposes. 

“I have used the Music Library 
because I am a musician, and I’ve 
done a couple of articles about the 
relation between music and science. 

“In fact, I’m about to send 
my library research assistant to 
the Music Library to get out the 
following work. There is a big piece 
of choral music by Brahms called 
the ‘Song of Triumph,’ which you 
never hear, absolutely never. Now 
why do you never hear the ‘Song 
of Triumph’ by Brahms, one of 
the greatest choral pieces of one 
of our greatest composers? 

“It was in effect a ‘Te Deum,’ 
the enthusiastic piece commemo¬ 
rating a military victory. But the 
victory it commemorated was the 
Prussian victory over France in 
1871, and after World War I that 
became politically incorrect. 

“Now it happens to be a very 
interesting piece because Brahms 
took his text from the Biblical 
Book of Revelations, which talks 
about the fall of Babylon in 
sufficiently general terms that 
Brahms was able to use it. 

“But there’s a particularly color¬ 
ful line, ‘Hurrah that the Lord has 
smitten the Whore of Babylon,’ 


the prostitute of Babylon. And 
Brahms thought that wouldn’t do 
for his text, so he wrote the music 
up to that line, and then he had 
the orchestra blare out [Diamond 
sings], ‘Das er die Hure, das er die 
grosse Hure,’ but he didn’t put 
the words in there. Sol want my 
assistant to go to the Music 
Library and get out Brahms’s 
‘Song of Triumph’ so I can look 
at the text.” 

Diamond has had ample 
opportunities to compare the 
UCLA Library with its counter¬ 
parts across the country and 
around the world, since he has 
been recruited by a number of 
other prestigious institutions. 

“Every time that I am recruited 
for other places, the question 
always comes down to, ‘What’s 
your library like?”’ An anecdote 
from England illustrates the 
comparison. 

“Some years ago I had nego¬ 
tiations with the University of 
Cambridge, England. The Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge of course has a 
gigantic, famous library, including 
a university library and department 
libraries; and then Cambridge 
has 26 colleges, all of which 
have their own libraries, some of 
which are famous, such as Trinity 
College Library. 

“When I was negotiating with 
Cambridge, naturally I asked to 
speak to the university librarian, to 
find out whether I could function 
there. And it was clear it would be 
very difficult. The university libra¬ 
rian told me the following story to 
illustrate his frustrations in trying 
to get the Cambridge University 
Library organized. 


“There is no central catalog 
for the University of Cambridge; 
there’s instead a catalog in the 
University Library and the Anthro¬ 
pology Library and each of the 
26 college libraries, etc., etc. So 
as a starting point, the university 
librarian went around to different 
colleges saying, ‘I would like to 
assemble a unified catalog; could 
we put your holdings on it?’ 

“And almost every college 
library said, ‘No, you cannot 
put our holdings on the unified 
catalog.’ He would say, ‘Why not?’ 
and the answer was always, ‘We 
have these valuable books, unique 
editions, no other copy in Cam¬ 
bridge - maybe no other copy 
in England - and if our catalog 
were generally available, then 
thieves would know, and they 
would come to our library and 
steal our books.’ ‘And just as an 
example,’ the college librarian 
would say, ‘we here at Trinity 
College have the only copy in 
England of this rare book,’ and 
they would show the university 
librarian a book. 

“The university librarian told 
me, ‘At that point, I, the university 
librarian, laughed, because that 
was the eighth college librarian 
who told me that “we have the 
only copy of that book”! They 
didn’t know that seven other 
libraries had it because there’s not 
a unified catalog.’ That’s the 
opposite of UCLA.” 

Diamond concludes, “So every 
time that I’m recruited for other 
places, the question always comes 
down to, ‘What’s your library like?’ 
No other library matches the 
UCLA Library, so I’m still here.” 











I was amazed at how 


many books 


((I first visited UCLA in 1990 - I was a sophomore in high 
I school and I came to Los Angeles with my dad, who was 
visiting some family in Culver City. One of my cousins was going 
to UCLA, so he brought me here and told me to look around 
while he went to class. 

“So I walked around, then I ended up inside Powell. I was 
amazed at how many books there were, ‘cause I come from 
central California, a small town called Delano, and I’d just never 
seen that many books before! I walked around the second floor; 

I thought that that was all the books that they had. And then I 
took an elevator back downstairs, got off on the wrong floor, 
and I was just surrounded by books. I just thought, ‘Oh, my God! 
There’s more?’ 

“Later I told my cousin about it, and he was laughing at me, 
saying, That was just one library; we have 15 of them.’ And I 
thought, ‘What?? Oh, man - I have to come here.’ Which is, I 
think, when I first seriously considered coming to UCLA.” 

Now, nine years later, Salvador Zapien is a fifth-year senior 
majoring in sociology and a confident veteran of the UCLA 
Library system. Aside from that first, and most memorable, 
introduction to the College Library, Zapien received a more 
hands-on library orientation in one of his first English classes. 

“I took an English 3 class, and one of the assignments was to 
go to the library, look something up, and do a report on it. We 
came to YRL - then, URL; now, Young Research Library - and 
the librarians gave us an overview of how to use the system; then 
they gave a little exercise to go through so that we could look 
up something, see how the results came out, and work through 
the results. So from that I got acquainted with using the library.” 

Zapien entered UCLA in 1992, and over his years here, he’s 
seen a number of changes in the library, including the introduc¬ 
tion of Melvyl® on the Web. 

“Back then, everything was through telnet - you telnetted 
into ORION, you telnetted into Melvyl-and it was kind of hard 
to learn at first. Melvyl has gone online on the Web, and it’s a 
lot easier; the interface is much more user-friendly. 

“Before, I remember using ORION in a search for immigra¬ 
tion to the United States from Mexico between the years of 
1900 to 1950, and I got back over a hundred different responses. 
It was a long process, and if you weren’t very specific, then you 


there were 


sat there for a long time, going through and finding what you 
wanted. 

“But when Melvyl went on the Web, it was a lot easier, 
because information was displayed right there on the screen, 
and you could read through a synopsis. It’s also a lot easier to 
move backwards through search results on the Web than on 
telnet. Working at the computer lab in Powell, I’ve been in on 
some of the training sessions for the new ORION2, and I was 
pretty impressed - it seems like it will be a lot easier, too.” 

Being able to search the catalogs from off-site means that 
Zapien can use his time in the library more efficiently. “I 
commute, and I only have classes two days out of the week, so 
it’s kind of a hassle to have to come back. But with things online, 
I don’t have to come in to the library and do my looking-up in 
the building; I can just come in, find the books, and leave.” 

But the Powell Library Building is still a favorite place for 
studying. “When Powell reopened, I thought, ‘Wow, my home 
is back!’ I was very impressed with how they restored every¬ 
thing. 

“I like to study in the reading room in Powell because the 
lighting’s good. I study over in Night Powell a lot, too-they have 
couches, for those in-between study breaks, and they have ports 
where you can connect laptop computers. That’s very conve¬ 
nient for me, because in sociology, we’re doing a lot of writing, 
and I type out my notes after class. I study in Powell - work in 
Powell - use Powell sometimes to get books. My life kind of 
revolves around Powell - Powell and YRL.” 

Zapien has a word of advice for current and future students. 
“I think a lot of times students kind of get overwhelmed by how 
much there is at UCLA - we have dormitories that hold almost 
10,000 people, with new ones opening up; then we have 15 
libraries; and there’s approximately 32,000 people on campus - 
people can get overwhelmed. 

“If it had not been for my English 3 class, I think it would have 
taken me a lot longer to get acclimated to using the library 
system. And I think it’s kind of sad, because a lot of my friends 
were kind of ambivalent toward using the libraries, saying, 
‘There’s too much; I don’t want to go.’ And it’s too bad, ‘cause 
there are so many resources here, and it’s so easy to use, that 
there’s no need for that kind of fear of the library.” 




«t n looking at the sources that 
X YRL [Young Research Library] 
had for the Civil War, I became 
very excited by what’s available.” 

UCLA Assistant Professor Joan 
Waugh teaches both lectures and 
seminars on the history of the 
American Civil War, so she has 
become well acquainted with the 
library’s Civil War resources. These 
materials have been particularly 
valuable for her seminar classes, 
in which students have the oppor¬ 
tunity to work with a variety of 
original sources in order to produce 
a research paper. 

“The purpose of my seminar 
called ‘The Soldier’s History of the 
Civil War’ is to discuss the experi¬ 
ences of ordinary soldiers and 
answer the three questions of 
soldierhood: why did they enlist, 
why did they fight, and why did 
they stay? So we’re looking at 
morale and motivation for both the 
northern and southern sides of the 
Civil War. 

“The students’ research paper 
assignment is to write a history 
of one of the Civil War regiments. 
There are many regimental his¬ 



tories that were published in the 
1870s, ’80s, and ’90s, written by the 
men who were in them, and using 
diaries, and journals, and maps - 
they’re of varying quality, but 
they’re a very valuable resource. The 
regiments were organized by states, 
so, for example, if you wanted to do 
the history of a regiment from the 
state of Virginia, you might choose 
the 12th Virginia Cavalry regiment, 
and chances are the library would 
have a published regimental history. 
There probably would also be 


diaries written by soldiers of that 
regiment, and the library would 
have a lot of those as well.” 

The materials that the students 
use are published in various for¬ 
mats, and Waugh works closely 
with her students to make sure that 
they understand what materials are 
available, where to find them, and 
how to access them. 

“My attitude toward my stu¬ 
dents has to be to create a condi¬ 
tion in which they’re going to be 
successful. And the only way to do 
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that is for me to accept the fact 
that they may often have a hard 
time using library sources, and to 
help them. 

“I begin by showing them 
the shelves where the regimental 
histories are. Also, the library has 
begun to order microfiche collec¬ 
tions that are vast collections of 
regimental histories. One is from 
the Confederate states; another is a 
collection of family papers, largely 
from Texas, of families in which the 
men all fought in the Civil War. 

“So after my seminar, I took 
three of my students to YRL, to 
the microfiche room - none of 
them had ever been there - and 
I walked them over to the section 
where the guidebooks to the 
collection were. We opened them 
up, and I took them, step by step, 
through what they would have to 
do. We decided which regiment 


we might like to see the records 
for, then I showed them how to 
fill out the request form, and took 
them over to the friendly people at 
the desk. Then we looked at the 
information on the microfiche 
reader. It’s just demystifying the 
process for them that’s important. 

“Another valuable source of 
information for my students is the 
complete set of military records for 
the Massachusetts 54th regiment, 
which was the first all-black regi¬ 
ment of soldiers in the Civil War. 

I wrote a biography of a woman 
named Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
who’s the sister of Robert Gould 
Shaw of the Massachusetts 54th, 
so it’s a regiment that I know very 
well. We have the complete regi¬ 
mental records - everything; the 
reports, the lists of soldiers, rosters, 
letters to and from soldiers, and to 
and from the commanding officers, 


and from Edwin Stanton, Secretary 
of War, to the governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts. It’s wonderful - it’s a 
small collection, but it’s exactly 
what students need to look at. 

“We also have the online ver¬ 
sion of Harper's Weekly , and we have 
a collection of Civil War-era 
newspapers. So there’s a wealth of 
information in our library that’s 
available to students right here, or 
that they can order through 
interlibrary loan. 

“For my own work, when I 
went down to Special Collections 
and saw what they had on the Civil 
War, I noticed that we have the 
family papers of William S. 
Rosecrans. In fact, when you go 
into Special Collections - you 
probably wouldn’t notice this unless 
you’re somebody who’s interested 
in the Civil War - there’s a big oil 
portrait of Rosecrans, who was a 
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general in the Civil War, came 
West, and settled in Los Angeles. 
His grandson donated 135 boxes 
of the family papers, mostly to 
do with William Rosecrans and 
his Civil War, military, and busi¬ 
ness experience. 

“I have a student whose senior 
thesis I’m overseeing, and he is very 
interested in military history. So I 
suggested to him, ‘Why not build 
your senior thesis about something 
using the Rosecrans family collec¬ 
tion?’ What a wonderful opportu¬ 
nity for him to see what it is to go 
to an archive and work with family 


papers, in documents that aren’t 
just about the family but about a 
whole range of social, military, 
and political activities that he’s 
interested in. So he is working in 
Special Collections now.” 

Waugh has used this collection 
for her own research, and she has 
found some surprising materials 
in it. 

“I’ve worked in the Rosecrans 
collection because my second book 
is going to be a study of Ulysses S. 
Grant as a symbol of Unionism 
and nationalism. I’m looking at the 
political and military culture and 
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the relationship between the sol¬ 
diers and their officers as it evolved 
in the war and after the war. And 
I’m writing, for example, about 
Grant’s death and his funeral, 
which a million and a half attended 
in New York City; almost every 
city, town, and hamlet in the coun¬ 
try on that day, which was a day 
of national mourning, had a com¬ 
memoration. So I’m looking at how 
different groups commemorated the 
memory of the Civil War and the 
memory of Grant. 

“I have occasion to use the 
Rosecrans papers because Grant 
fired Rosecrans during the war. 
They were bitter opponents; 
Rosecrans especially hating Grant, 
so there’s lots of good stuff in his 
collection. It was great to find out 
about the Rosecrans collection - 
it was totally unexpected to me 
that it would be here. But of course 
many people who fought in the 
Civil War came out West. 

“We also have many other 
things from the Civil War here that 
surprised me - maps, artifacts, flags. 
One of the things I’ve looked at is 
the role of veterans’ organizations 
regarding memory and memorali- 
zation - that’s also part of what the 
regimental histories are - and in 
the Rosecrans collection, I have 
found some beautiful ribbons in the 
files that say ‘The Army of the 
Cumberland Society.’ 

“There’s a huge amount of ma¬ 
terial here. It’s an incredible gift for 
me and my students to look at and 
to use.” 


A letter from President Abraham Lincoln 
to William Rosecrans. From the William S. 
Rosecrans Papers, YRL Department of 
Special Collections. 







Research Library Renamed 
in Honor of Charles E.Young 



(l-r) Chancellor Albert Carnesale congratulates former ChancellorYoung at the rededicat¬ 
ion ceremony. 


' f^ here is no honor connect- 
i ed with the university that 
could be as great as the naming 
of the Research Library.” 

With these warm words on a 
cool and blustery day last Decem¬ 
ber, former UCLA Chancellor 
Charles E. Young acknowledged 
the renaming of the University 
Research Library in his honor. 

“It has been a great, great 
privilege to be associated with the 
growth and development of this 
great library system and to see it 
grow not only in terms of the qua¬ 
lity and quantity of its assets, but 
in terms of the quality and perva¬ 
siveness of its outreach to the 
students, to the community, and 
to the faculty. 

“And I just want to say right 
now that if someone will step up 
with a $25 million gift, it will be 
the Charles E. Young hyphen - 
dash - slash - Library!” 

Young was named as chancel¬ 
lor in 1968, becoming at age 36 
the youngest chancellor in the 
University of California’s history. 
He served in that position for 29 
years until his retirement in 1997. 

Under his leadership UCLA 
rose to national prominence for 
the excellence of its teaching and 
research programs, and the univer¬ 
sity also achieved ambitious fund¬ 
raising goals in support of its 
programs. Throughout his tenure, 
Young was an advocate of academic 
freedom and a strong proponent 
of the view that a public university 


education should be accessible and 
affordable to as many individuals 
as possible. 

During Young’s years as chan¬ 
cellor, the UCLA Library system, 
which comprises a campus-wide 
network of 13 libraries serving 
programs of study and research in 
many fields, grew in stature to rank 
among the top five research 
libraries in North America, and the 
overall collections grew from 2 
million to 7 million volumes. 

The collections of the Young 
Research Library primarily serve 
the needs of faculty and graduate 
students in the humanities, social 
sciences, education, public policy, 
and urban planning. 

The building also houses the 
Richard C. Rudolph East Asian 


Library and the Henry J. Bruman 
Maps and Government Informa¬ 
tion Library. The facility, which 
was designed by the firm of 
A. Quincy Jones and Frederick 
Emmons and Associates, opened 
in 1964, and an extension to the 
building opened in 1971. 

The renaming is the result of 
a $7.5 million gift from an anony¬ 
mous donor to the UCLA Library 
as part of Campaign UCLA. Aim¬ 
ing to raise $1.2 billion by June 
2002, Campaign UCLA is the 
most ambitious private fund-raising 
effort in the history of public higher 
education. To date, more than 
$833 million has been raised to 
support students, faculty, academic 
programs, and facilities across 
the campus. 










B 

Recent Acquisitions Enhance Library Collectior 


Ranging from 16th-century books to online databases, 
from architectural drawings to transcriptions of jazz 
performances, the Library’s holdings have been en¬ 
riched by a variety of materials over the past 18 months, 
which will benefit many academic programs at UCLA. 

Print Acquisitions 

As it does every year, the Friends of the UCLA 
Library made possible a number of remarkable 
acquisitions. These include a 16th-century German 
prayer book written and illuminated on parchment 
and A Monograph of the Alcedinidoe or Family of 
Kingfishers, published in London in 1868-71 and 
filled with hand-colored lithographs of some 125 
species of kingfishers. 

Funds from the Friends also made possible the 
acquisition of nearly 1,000 transcriptions of jazz solos 
by some of the most renowned jazz artists of this 
century, including John Coltrane, Eric Dolphy, and 
Charlie Parker. The essence of great jazz is improvisa¬ 
tion, and these transcriptions of great performances 
will be essential to students in UCLA’s new jazz pro¬ 
gram, under the direction of acclaimed jazz guitarist 
Kenny Burrell. 
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The Charles E. Young Library’s Department 
of Special Collections acquired several remarkable 
rare books. A tribute to Allen Ginsberg published in 
a limited edition, ArtistsforNaropa by A.H. Allen 
(New York, 1998) contains photographs, previously 
unpublished writings, and original artwork by 46 
contemporary artists, musicians, and writers. Samuel 
Beckett translated the classic Mexican poetry from the 
colonial period through the contemporary era in The 
Bread of Days, El pan de los dtas: once poetas mexicanos, 
eleven Mexican poets (Covelo, California, 1994); this 
limited-edition book also features notes on the poets 
by Octavio Paz, commentaries by Eliot Weinberger 
and Paz, and 12 etchings by Enrique Chagoya. 

The department also purchased II Robinson 
Svizzero, the first Italian edition (Milan, 1818-19) 
of Johann David Wyss’s The Swiss Family Robinson , 
which includes 12 engravings; and Bartolomeo Scappi’s 
Opera (Venice, 1570), the first dated edition of this 
gastronomical classic, illustrated with 27 engraved 
plates of kitchen interiors, cooking utensils, wines, 
and prepared dishes. 

Other notable materials acquired by Special Collec¬ 
tions include the personal papers and books of UCLA 
Professor Arthur J.O. Anderson, a special- 
.j. .> ist in the Nahuatl language and literature; 

48 letters written by Henry Miller to his 
eldest daughter, Barbara, during 1966-77, 
which supplement the library’s rich hold¬ 
ings relating to Miller’s entire 

writing career; per¬ 
sonal papers relating 
to the columns that 
longtime columnist 
Art Seidenbaum wrote 
for the Los Angeles 
Times; and letters 
written by Ida E. 
Wickenden to family 


jazz solo transcriptions by 
Andrew White of performances 
by John Coltrane, Eric Dolphy, and 
Charlie Parker. 

Published by Andrew's Music, 
Washington, DC. 
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Bartolomeo Scappi. Opera, Venice: Michele Tramezzino, 1570. Engraved plate. 


members during 1907-13, which provide a vivid pic¬ 
ture of her experiences as a young female missionary 
in China. 

Among non-text-based materials acquired by Spe¬ 
cial Collections are two original architectural drawings 
by Richard Neutra of the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Hawkes, which supplement the department’s 
other documentation of this project, and audiotape 
recordings of interviews conducted by UCLA Professor 
Arthur B. Friedman of some 56 celebrities in the 
entertainment world, which join tapes of his “Turning 
Point” series already in the collection. 

Charles E. Young retired in 1997 after serving as 
chancellor of UCLA for 29 eventful years, and a por¬ 
tion of the administrative files generated during his 
administration has been transferred to University Ar¬ 
chives. The professional files of two acclaimed UCLA 
professors have also been given to the Archives: those 
of E. Bradford Burns, a renowned historian of Latin 
America, who was also instrumental in the development 
of UCLA’s undergraduate honors program; and those 
of Charles F. Kennel, a plasma physicist who worked 
with NASA on the Voyager and Galileo projects. 

The Louise M. Darling Biomedical Library’s His¬ 
tory and Special Collections Division added a number 
of significant materials to the John C. Liebeskind Pain 


Collection. These include the papers of Dr. Kenneth E. 
Livingston, the records of the International Associa¬ 
tion for the Study of Pain, and oral histories conducted 
with several specialists in the field of pain research and 
management. And added to the collection’s holdings 
of patent medicine ephemera were 20 pieces, including 
a charming 1917 postcard with a bit of doggerel about 
the alleviation of pain. 

At an auction of the science and medicine collec¬ 
tions of Haskell F. Norman, M.D., the History and 
Special Collections Division acquired a number of 
works by Franz Anton Mesmer as well as several addi¬ 
tional titles. Mesmer (1734-1815) promoted animal 
magnetism as a natural medicine, and this acquisition 
contains a comprehensive collection of his writings, 
including the first edition of Memoire sur la decouverte 
du magnetisme animal (1779) as well as numerous 
editions and translations. Also acquired at this auction 
was Thesaurus anatomicusprimus ... (1701-16) by 
Frederik Ruysch (1638-1731). The book reflects the 
concept of the “natural history cabinet,” which was 
popular at this time, and contains the author’s descrip¬ 
tions of his anatomical preparations for exhibits and 
engraved illustrations showing such surreal composi¬ 
tions as oddly posed skeletons surrounded by coraline 
structures, dried plants, and perhaps a bird or two. 
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Meteorological & Geoastrophysical Abstracts 


Electronic Acquisitions 

Ever-increasing amounts of information are being 
made available in electronic format, and the Library has 
added a significant number of online and CD-ROM 
resources to the collection. 

Encyclopedia Americana Online has joined the Li¬ 
brary’s growing list of digital reference resources. New 
online full-text resources include JSTOR, which 
contains the content of nearly 100 academic journals, 
primarily in the social sciences and humanities; Lexis- 
Nexis Academic Universe, which provides full text and 
abstracts from more than 6,000 news sources; and 
Literature Online, which allows access to hundreds 
of thousands of works of English and American poetry, 
drama, and fiction. 

Several new electronic periodical indexes facilitate 
research online. Periodicals Content Index indexes the 
article literature in more than 2,000 U.S. and foreign 
periodicals published between 1790 and 1991. The 
Web of Science provides online access to the Science 
Citation Index Expanded, Social Sciences Citation Index , 
and Arts & Humanities Citation Index , which collec¬ 
tively index more than 8,000 scholarly journals. 

Electronic access to historical resources has also 
been enhanced. Harp Week - The Civil War Era 
contains an indexed database of Harper’s Weekly from 
its beginning in 1857 to the end of the Civil War in 
1865 as well as digital facsimiles of each issue, which 
allows users to explore the news, illustrations, cartoons, 
editorials, literature, and advertisements of this eventful 




period in U.S. history. And the Index to 
American Periodicals on CD-ROM indexes 
more than 100 periodicals published in the 
United States on a wide variety of subjects 
between 1850 and 1900. 

The Eugene and Maxine Rosenfeld Ma¬ 
nagement Library has added three compre¬ 
hensive CD-ROMs. Business and Industry 
contains facts, figures, trends, forecasts, and 
overviews dealing with public and private 
companies, industries, markets, and products 
for national and international manufacturing 
and service industries from more than 600 
leading trade and general business publications. Pub¬ 
lished by the International Monetary Fund, Interna¬ 
tional Financial Statistics covers approximately 27,000 
economic concepts showing major economic aggregates 
used in the analysis of economic development. And 
TableBase compiles tabular information on companies, 
industries, products, countries, and markets, drawn from 
sources including publications, non-profit research 
groups, and government agencies. 

The Science 8c Engineering Library has added 
access to several important online databases. The Aero- 
space Database provides bibliographic coverage of basic 
and applied research in aeronautics, astronautics, and 
space sciences. The Environmental Sciences & Pollution 
Management Databases contain abstracts of the world¬ 
wide literature covering all aspects of the environmental 
sciences, including air, land, water, and noise pollution; 
bacteriology; ecology; toxicology; risk assessment; 
environmental biotechnology and engineering; waste 
management; and water resources, policies, and regula¬ 
tions. The Meteorological & Geoastrophysical Abstracts 
cover meteorological and geoastrophysical phenomena 
for a broad readership, with information on global 
warming, atmospheric pollution and its effects on 
health, acid rain, the role of volcanic ash in climate 
change, and both historical and current data on El 
Nino effects throughout the world. 

With these acquisitions and hundreds of thousands 
of others, the UCLA Library continues to expand its 
collections both in content and format in order to 
continue to serve all of the university’s distinguished 
academic and research programs. 



















Pacific Southwest 

Regional Medical Library 



T he Pacific Southwest Regional 
Medical Library (PSRML) has no 
building, and it has no holdings of 
books or journals. Yet thousands of 
health care professionals and medi¬ 
cal librarians from throughout Ari¬ 
zona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, and 
the U.S. territories in the Pacific 
Basin access it daily to find informa¬ 
tion vital to patient care. 

Long before today’s virtual librar¬ 
ies, in which information is stored 
and communicated electronically, 
became a reality, the National Li¬ 
brary of Medicine (NLM) wanted to 
improve health care across the coun¬ 
try by putting up-to-date biomedical 
information at the fingertips of the 
people who needed it. To achieve 
this, the NLM established resource¬ 
sharing and information-dissemina¬ 
tion networks of libraries in various 
regions of the country, with a head¬ 
quarters office in each area to coor¬ 
dinate and organize that region’s 
network activities and services. 


Claire Hamasu (second from right) 
conducts a training session for health 
sciences professionals on the NLM 
database MEDLINE. 


The PSRML came into being in 
1969, when Louise M. Darling, then 
head of the UCLA Biomedical Li¬ 
brary, and her staff submitted an ap¬ 
plication to the NLM to base the 
Pacific Southwest region’s headquar¬ 
ters office at the Biomedical Library. 
Their application was accepted, and 
the PSRML was off and running. 

Now, 30 years later, the PSRML 
coordinates a network consisting of 


more than 600 libraries throughout 
the Pacific Southwest, running the 
gamut from large medical libraries in 
academic centers to libraries within 
corporate health care companies to 
small hospital libraries in rural loca¬ 
tions. Through these libraries health 
professionals including doctors, 
nurses, researchers, administrators, 
educators, and students can access 
journals, books, and other informa- 
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tion resources that enable them to 
make the most appropriate and ef¬ 
fective decisions on patient care, re¬ 
search, and training. 

And the heart of the network is a 
small but very active staff. 

Alison Bunting, who as head of 
the Biomedical Library is the direc¬ 
tor of the PSRML, notes that access 
to information is a critical compo¬ 
nent of UCLA’s education, research, 
and patient care programs. 

’’PSRML programs and services 
help to insure that the health profes¬ 
sionals we train will continue to have 
access to the latest developments in 
medicine no matter where they go, 
and that the health professionals our 
faculty interact with can obtain the 
information resources they recom¬ 
mend.” 

Bunting will be even more in¬ 
volved with the NLM in the coming 
years; she has been appointed by 
Donna Shalala, Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, to a four-year 
term on the NLM Board of Regents, 
which sets policy and direction for 
the NLM’s many programs. 

PSRML Associate Director Beryl 
Glitz describes her position as “head 
of operations.” In addition to coordi¬ 


nating the regional office’s activities 
with the NLM, she plans and evalu¬ 
ates overall programs and services 
to ensure that the needs of network 
members are being met. 

“Our major aim is to make sure 
the health professionals in our re¬ 
gion have access to the information 
that they need, and the way we make 
sure they have access is either 
through a library that serves them or 
directly to them, if they don’t work in 
an institution that has a medical li¬ 
brary. 

“The way we work to serve the 
ones that do have libraries is to help 
the librarians by providing informa¬ 
tion, training, and access to many 
different resources and services from 
the National Library of Medicine it¬ 
self, including databases and the in¬ 
terlibrary loan system DOCLINE. 

“The other part of the program is 
outreach directly to health profes¬ 
sionals who don’t have libraries. We 
do that by going to health profes¬ 
sionals’ meetings; we set up an ex¬ 
hibit booth, and we talk to them 
about the databases and services.” 

The office’s information technol¬ 
ogy coordinator handles one part of 
the services Glitz outlines. Judy Con- 


(l-r) Alison Bunting and Beryl Glitz 


sales, who just recently left that po¬ 
sition to become deputy director of 
the Biomedical Library, describes how 
they provide Internet access, train¬ 
ing, and support. 

“In many cases what we do in¬ 
volves a base level of information 
technology, because we’re trying to 
get information technology into in¬ 
stitutions that don’t have any. We’re 
worried about the little hospitals out 
there that have no Internet access at 
all. So if they’re one of our network 
members, we’ll purchase a computer 
for them if they don’t have one, and 
pay for their Internet service pro¬ 
vider costs for a year, plus go out and 
support the program by training a 
local contact in how to use online 
services.” 

Outreach Coordinator Claire 
Hamasu arranges training and sup¬ 
port for health professionals on the 
NLM’s online databases, presents 
exhibits of PSRML services at meet¬ 
ings and conventions for health pro¬ 
fessional and medical librarians, and 
organizes other outreach services. 

As she notes, “One of the things 
I really enjoy doing is exhibits. Be¬ 
cause of our location, which is a great 
convention state—we have San Fran¬ 
cisco, and San Diego, and Anaheim — 
lots of meetings happen out here. 
Our focus for the past year or so has 
been on public health professionals 
and nurses, and we do ten or more 
conferences a year.” 

In her former position as net¬ 
work coordinator, Heidi Sandstrom 
supervised network document de¬ 
livery/interlibrary loan services and 
managed the membership database. 
However, the NLM has decided to 
expand its services to the area of 
consumer health information, and 











she has been named to the newly 
created position of consumer health 
information services coordinator. 

As a former nurse, Sandstrom 
comments, “Health care should re¬ 
ally revolve around the patient, but a 
lot of times, the patient is the last 
person to find that out. So providing 
health care information to consum¬ 
ers is critically important.” 

With so many programs and ser¬ 
vices and such a large area to cover, 
the PSRML staff is frequently on the 
road. But their dedicated office sup¬ 
port staff, which includes Michael 
Miller, Karen Ricard, Nadene 
McDonald, Andrea Lynch, and Erica 
Madrid, keeps day-to-day operations 
running smoothly. 

Another invaluable source of sup¬ 
port has been interns from the UCLA 
Department of Library and Informa¬ 


tion Science. In fact, former interns 
have moved on to positions in librar¬ 
ies at such prestigious institutions as 
Cedars Sinai Medical Center, Duke 
University, Stanford University, the 
University of Southern California, 
and the California Digital Library. 

Over the years, the programs 
and services have changed, as the 
NLM has identified new priorities 
and as the technology for accessing 
resources has improved. And the 
faces have changed, as new staff mem¬ 
bers have joined the PSRML and 
others have moved on. 

But the basic mission of the Na¬ 
tional Network of Libraries of Medi¬ 
cine and the Pacific Southwest Re¬ 
gional Medical Library remains the 
same: to advance the progress of 
medicine and improve the public 
health. 



Above: Alison Bunting (left), Beryl Glitz 
(right) and staff hold one of the first 
interlibrary loan requests the Biomedical 
Library received via DOCLINE, the NLM's 
automated ILL service. Below: Claire 
Hamasu and staff at an exhibit. 
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FRIENDS OF THE UCLA LIBRARY 



Will Connell 

it? | ^ o discuss Will Connell 

B is to look back into the cul¬ 

Still-Man 

1932 

tural and political climate of Los 

Reproduced 

Angeles in the 1920s and 1930s - 

with permis¬ 

a period of Los Angeles history 

sion 

which was crucial in defining the 
physical as well as psychic dimen- 


sions of contemporary life in 
Southern California.” 

One of the most important 
photographers working in Los An¬ 
geles in the first half of the twenti¬ 
eth century, Connell was the focus 
of a February program organized by 
the Friends of the UCLA Library. 
Michael Dawson, a local authority 
on California fine art photography 
from the first half of the century, 
presented an insightful slide lecture 


Will Connell and 
Cross Currents 
of Photographic Practice 
in Los Angeles, 1925-40 


on Connell’s work from these years. 
And a selection of Connell’s photo¬ 
graphs from the holdings of the 
Department of Special Collections 
was on display in conjunction with 
his talk. 

Connell helped define what 
people see as the stereotypical 
physical attributes of the region 
through the photos he took for the 
Los Angeles booster organization 
known as the All Year Club, funded 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“Connell’s soft-focused views 
of the mountains, deserts, and 
beaches of Southern California 
appeared in many of the brochures 
and magazines published under the 
All Year Club’s imprint,” Dawson 
noted. The success of the club’s 
efforts was quickly evident; during 
the 1920s more than 2 million 
people moved to California, of 
which nearly three quarters settled 
in Southern California. 

Connell also created a number 
of artistic, non-commercial pro¬ 
jects, the most fully realized of 
which was his Hollywood satire 
In Pictures, published as a photo 


essay in 1937. The photographs 
from the In Pictures series fall into 
two categories, those that celebrate 
the technical aspects of film making 
and those that explore the dehu¬ 
manizing nature of the Hollywood 
studio system. 

Although In Pictures was not 
a commercial success, through this 
project Connell began to work 
with photomontage. This technique 
was not used by many photo¬ 
graphers in Southern California at 
the time, but Connell came to use 
both montage and multiple expo¬ 
sures extensively in his commercial 
assignments. 

In concluding his talk, Dawson 
noted that Connell and his circle 
are a largely undiscovered treasure 
in this region’s cultural history. 

“Will Connell’s career in 
photography, and indeed all of 
the work of a small but energetic 
photographic community in 
Southern California, deserves to 
be examined with the same critical 
attention that has been focused 
on the architecture, painting, and 
literature movements in Southern 
California before 1945.” 



The Friends of the UCLA Library 
is a non-profit educational organiza¬ 
tion devoted to the enrichment of 
the UCLA Library’s collections and 
to extending the Library’s cultural 
and intellectual resources to the 
greater Los Angeles community. 


Memberships begin at $50 ($10 
for UCLA students); benefits include 
a subscription to the UCLA Librarian 
and invitations to special programs. 
For further information, please call 
Linda Ninomiya in the Library Ad¬ 
ministrative Office at 310/825-1201. 








DEVELOPMENTS 


jCJI mm Campaign UCLA Donor Profile 

* , f'i §, Bert and Jacqueline Briskin 


T he bookplate commemorating Bert and Jacqueline 
Briskin’s collection endowment at the UCLA 
Library contains an old-fashioned pen nib, reflecting 
both the subject it was established to collect - fiction - 
and the Briskins themselves. 

Jacqueline is a successful author of 11 books of 
popular fiction set in locations ranging from historic 
California to occupied Paris to present-day Beverly 
Hills, which have sold more than 30 million copies 
worldwide. And following many years as a successful 
businessman, Bert became Jacqueline’s literary agent. 

But that’s jumping to the end of the story - and 
it’s a very interesting story, in which UCLA has played 
a part on several occasions. 

To begin closer to the beginning, Bert earned his 
degree in business administration at UCLA in 1942, 
then worked in the film industry as an assistant director. 
“My family was involved in the picture business, and I 
went to it naturally,” he recalls. 

“But there’s a lot of unemployment when you’re in 
the business,” Bert notes, so after he and Jacqueline got 
married, he quit. He ended up owning a chain of 11 
gas stations with his brother-in-law, including stations 
where girls on roller skates took the patrons’ money! 

Jacqueline’s career might have turned out very 
differently had she continued in the field she began 
studying at UCLA. “I went there till I got married, 
which was about my junior year,” she recalls. “I was 
going to be a lawyer. 

“After we had children I went back and took Ex¬ 
tension classes in writing. And that’s when I started to 
be a writer.” A friend, who was a successful author 
himself and also happened to teach at UCLA, helped 
her to get her first book published. “Robert Kirsch, 
who was the Los Angeles Times book reviewer, and wrote 
novels, and did television, and also taught in the 
journalism department and in Extension, helped 
get me a publisher.” 



From that first book has grown Jacqueline’s rich 
and varied career as one of the world’s most popular 
novelists. To date, nine of her books have appeared on 
The New York Times Bestseller list, including California 
Generation, Paloverde, Everything and More, Too Much 
Too Soon, and The Naked Heart. 

It seems a natural fit for a couple who loves books 
to support the UCLA Library. The Briskins’ most 
recent gift will establish an endowed collection that 
will provide critically needed funds to acquire, preserve, 
and make accessible print material in the field of fic¬ 
tion. And it builds on their past generosity, which has 
provided vital support for technology, computing, and 
electronic resources. 

But Jacqueline has also been an active library user. 
“For Paloverde I did a huge amount of research in the 
Research Library,” she recalls. “They have a fabulous 
collection of California history. 
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“Special Collections has wonderful diaries written 
by people in their original hand. There was a boy who 
went up north, and he wrote in pencil to his 
mother - the handwriting looked just like 
my son’s, and it was written like 70 years 
before - ‘please send me my magazines, and I 
need some sort of candy,’just like when your 
son goes to camp! It gave me an idea for one 
of the characters in that book.” 

Through Bert, the Briskins’ love of books 
has moved beyond the UCLA Library. After 
suffering a mild stroke last year, he became a 
patient of Dr. Bruce Dobkin, director of the 
neurologic rehabilitation program in the UCLA School 
of Medicine. At their first appointment, he asked the 
doctor for some books on the subject. “When I went for 
the first meeting, I had a page of questions, and the first 


question was, ‘Do you have any books about stroke?’ 
And he told me, ‘No.’ I couldn’t believe there aren’t any 
books; having been in the book business, 

I went to work, and I found some. 

“So I got this idea. I went to Dr. Dobkin, 
and I said, ‘If I buy some books, will you 
give them to people in the hospital?’ And he 
jumped at it right away. So I got a bunch of 
books, and I brought them over there, and he 
passes them out.” Now, courtesy of Bert, 
stroke victims in the UCLA Medical Center 
receive three practical and informative books 
about stroke. 

Bert himself says, “It’s such a simple 
thing.” So was the Briskins’ idea to establish an en¬ 
dowed collection in the UCLA Library. But in both 
cases, simplicity is most definitely a virtue. 


'Ifie ‘Bert andJacquetine ‘Bris^in 
‘Endowed Collection in fiction 



IlCLSl LiBrary 
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A Valentine for 
Gold Shield Alumnae of UCLA 


T he UCLA Library took the 
lead in honoring the commit¬ 
ment and generosity of members 
of Gold Shield, one of the oldest 
and most distinguished campus 
support groups at UCLA, with a 
Valentine’s Day brunch in the 
Powell Library Rotunda. 

Started 63 years ago with a 
mission to “foster goodwill and 
friendliness between UCLA and 
the greater Los Angeles commu¬ 
nity,” Gold Shield has been exem¬ 
plary in its support of the entire 
campus. The group’s scholarships 
support students in all disciplines, 
and the Gold Shield Faculty Prize 
is one of the most prestigious 
honors that a UCLA faculty 
member can receive. 

In the UCLA Library, Gold 
Shield has for 20 years supported 
the renowned Oral History 
Program and has also provided 
significant support for University 


Archives, both of which are 
divisions of the Research Library’s 
Department of Special Collections. 
Most recently, Gold Shield has 
honored the memory of one of 
its members by establishing the 
Marjorie Alice Lenz Endowed 
Collection in Fashion and 
Costume Design. 

As important as the group’s 
financial support, Gold Shield’s 
members are also dedicated to 
providing volunteer services across 
campus. A sizable number have 
become volunteer docents for 
the Powell Library, where they 
conduct tours for outside organi¬ 
zations wishing to experience 
Powell’s stunning renovation. 

The UCLA Library extends our 
deepest thanks to all the members 
of Gold Shield. Your organization 
is truly more than the sum of its 
parts, and we are honored to be 
associated with you. 



Above: University Librarian Gloria Werner welcomes Gold 
Shield members and guests. Below: (l-r) Frances Young, Ann 
Sumner, Eleanor Fricke. 




New Associate Director of Development Named 



he UCLA 
Library is 
delighted to an¬ 
nounce that Laila 
Rashid has joined its development 
team as associate director. 

Rashid previously served as the 
assistant director of Women and 
Philanthropy at UCLA, a program 
designed to promote and highlight 
women’s giving on campus. During 
her tenure with that program, she 
established strong relationships 
with major donors and friends and 


developed a broad perspective and 
understanding of the campus that 
will be useful in representing the 
needs of the Library, which touches 
every part of campus. 

Before coming to Los Angeles 
in 1997, Rashid directed publicity, 
marketing, and advertising at the 
Santa Barbara Winery, where she 
was a member of the staff from 
1988 to 1997. While in Santa Bar¬ 
bara, she also served as president of 
the Santa Barbara Convention and 
Visitors Bureau during 1995-96 


and president of the Santa Barbara 
County Vintners’ Association dur¬ 
ing 1994-95. She and her husband, 
Jeff Grogger, who was among the 
founding faculty recruited to 
UCLA’s School of Public Policy, 
live with their son, Miles, in Paci¬ 
fic Palisades. 

In her new position, Rashid 
looks forward to helping build a 
broader constituency of Library 
supporters through efforts ranging 
from Web site development to more 
traditional methods of outreach. 
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NOTESWORTHY 


Campbell Student Book Collection Award Winners Named 


ith collections on such sub¬ 
jects as California literature, 
the life and world of Woodrow 
Wilson, cross-cultural erotic literature, themes of 
religion and mythology, Wizard of Oz books and 
ephemera, and the work of the illustrator Ralph 
Steadman, this year’s winners of the Robert B. and 
Blanche Campbell Student Book Collection Com¬ 
petition reflected a variety of interests and fields 
of expertise. 

Before the winners were announced at the awards 
ceremony on April 23, Los Angeles Times columnist 
and author A1 Martinez, one of the contest judges, 
entertained the audience. His off-the-cuff remarks 
ranged from a tongue-in-cheek definition of jour¬ 
nalists - “The people who come after the battle and 
shoot the wounded” - to how important books were 
to him when he was growing up during the Depres¬ 
sion to a description of a good library as “a diary of 
human history.” 

First prize in the undergraduate division went to 
Peter Sezzi for “A Progressive Before Politics: Wood- 
row Wilson, 1879-1910.” And first prize in the gradu¬ 
ate division went to Lars Erik Larson for “California 
Classics, Part II.” 


Receiving second prize in the undergraduate and 
graduate divisions, respectively, were Lauren Thomas 
for “‘Opiate of the Masses’: A Fascination with 
Religion, Mythology, and Culture” and Denise Kaisler 
for “Yuxiang’s Cupboard: Cross-Cultural Studies in 
Erotic Literature.” 

Steve Frame received the Library Staff Association 
Prize for “Ralph Steadman: A Talent for Character,” 
and Treisa Sullivan earned the Outstanding Children’s 
Collection award for “The Wondrous World of Oz.” 

Selections of all the winning collections are on view 
in the lobby of the Charles E. Young Research Library 
through June 14. 

In addition to Martinez, Deborah Costa, refer¬ 
ence services coordinator in the College Library, and 
Philip Rech, resource use supervisor in the Manage¬ 
ment Library, served as judges. Each of the finalists 
received a book donated by the UC Press and a year’s 
membership in the Friends of the UCLA Library. 

The contest is funded in part by a bequest from 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Campbell. Additional funding 
was provided by Mrs. Clarice Olcott, the Friends 
of the UCLA Library, the Library Staff Association, 
and the Southern California Chapter of the Antiquar¬ 
ian Booksellers Association of America. 



Environmental Information Project Receives State Funding 

U sers at 33 libraries across California - including public, special, and academic libraries - now have access to online 
environmental information through the Environmental Information Project (EIP). Begun in 1997, the EIP 
encompasses topics including agriculture, ecology, energy, man and the environment, natural disasters, pollution, water 
and oceans, and weather and climate through Cambridge Scientific Abstracts, University of California collections, and 
selected Internet sites. 

A collaboration between the Library of California and the California Digital Library, the EIP was recently awarded 
state funding through Library Services and Technology Act funds administered by the California State Library. In its 
award letter, the California State Library commended the project’s organizers for creating a joint project to make new 
information resources available which have the potential to be of long-term benefit to Californians. Barbara Schader, 
head of collection development for the Louise M. Darling Biomedical Library, served as environmental librarian during 
the EIP s first year and was instrumental in the development of its collection and the training of participating libraries. 

Among the unique UCLA resources that can be accessed through the EIP Web site, located at <http:// 
www.eip.cdlib.org>, is a selection of 250 digitized photographs from the Donald Ryder Dickey Collection, housed in 
the Biomedical Library’s History and Special Collections Division. The Dickey Collection encompasses thousands of 
this naturalist’s photographs, books, and field notebooks from his years of field work in Canada, Laysan Island, Hawaii, 
California, and Baja California. 
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Louise M. Darling, 

Founding Biomedical 
Librarian, Dies at Age 87 

I t is with great sadness that the UCLA Library announces the death of 
Louise M. Darling, founding librarian of the UCLA Biomedical Library. 
She died on March 21,1999, at the age of 87 at her home in Los Angeles. 

Darling was serving in the U.S. Army Library Service in the Philippines 
when, in 1947, then-University Librarian Lawrence Clark Powell invited 
her to come to UCLA to establish the new Biomedical Library. 

At that time the idea of a multidisciplinary library serving both the life 
and health sciences was a new concept, and in years since then, the combi¬ 
nation of collections serving these related fields has proven to be one of 
the library’s great strengths. 

The Biomedical Library’s distinguished collections bear witness to Dar¬ 
ling’s personal interest in collection development, but her primary concern 
throughout her long career was people: library users and especially the staff 
who provide service to them. 

Darling retired in 1978, and in 1987 the library was renamed in her 
honor to recognize her many years of dedication and service. UCLA also 
honored her with the UCLA Alumni Association Award of Distinction 
and the UCLA Medical Center Women of Science Award. 

Darling launched a number of programs that were innovative for their 
time, including the Brain Information Service (co-director, 1964-69) and 
the Graduate Training Program in Medical Librarianship (director, 1960- 
74), from which a number of alumni have gone on to serve as directors of 
major libraries across the United States. In 1969 she became the founding 
director of the Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library Service, which 
provides information and access to 'resources to health care professionals and 
librarians in the Southwest U.S. and U.S. territories in the Pacific Basin. 

During her long and distinguished career, Darling earned numerous 
honors, awards, and distinctions in the medical library community. She 
served as president of the Medical Library Association (MLA), was selected 
to give the Janet Doe Lecture to the MLA in 1973, and received an MLA 
Fellowship in 1978. Her many awards include the Frank Bradway Rogers 
Information Advancement Award, the Ida and George Elliott Prize, the 
Marsha C. Noyes Award, the MLA President’s Award, and the Medical 
Library Group of Southern California and Arizona Achievement Award. 

Darling received her B.A. in botany at UCLA in 1933, and an M.A. 
in botany (1935) and a certificate in librarianship (1936) at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Darling requested that donations in her memory be made to the 
Louise Darling Biomedical Library Fund. Checks should be made payable 
to the UCLA Foundation and sent to: UCLA Louise M. Darling Biomedi¬ 
cal Library, Administrative Office, 12-077 CHS, Box 951798, Los Angeles, 
CA 90095-1798. 



Archive of 
Popular American 
Music Receives 
NARAS Grant 

The National Academy of 
Recording Arts & Sciences 
(NARAS) has awarded the 
Archive of Popular Ameri¬ 
can Music (APAM) a $20,000 
grant to compile a label and 
number inventory of all pre- 
LP discs in the archive. 

APAM is a non-circula¬ 
ting research collection in 
Music Library Special Col¬ 
lections covering the history 
of American popular music 
from 1790 to the present. 
The collection is one of the 
largest in the country, 
numbering nearly 450,000 
pieces of sheet music, 
anthologies, and arrange¬ 
ments for band and orches¬ 
tra, and 62,500 recordings 
on disc, tape, and cylinder. 
Subject strengths within 
twentieth-century holdings 
include music for theater, 
motion picture, radio, and 
television, as well as general 
popular, country, rhythm 
and blues, and rock songs. 

This funding is part of 
NARAS’s effort to support 
projects by organizations 
and individuals that advance 
the archiving and preser¬ 
vation of the music and re¬ 
corded sound heritage of the 
Americas. Of particular in¬ 
terest are projects that are 
of national significance, that 
achieve a broad reach, and 
whose final results are ac¬ 
cessible to the general public. 



Library Exhibits 


Webb Haymaker’s Founders of 
Neurology :The Exhibits, the Books, 
and the Collections 

Through June 30, 1 999 
Biomedical Library 

Manuscripts, books, and photographs 
relate to Haymaker’s influential reference 
work documenting outstanding clinical 
neurologists, neuroanatomists, neuro¬ 
physiologists, and neurosurgeons from 
around the world. 

Wild, Rare, & One of a Kind 
BookworksrThe Art of Ladislav 
Hanka, Proprietor ofThe Rarach 
Press, Meets Contemporary 
American Bookbinders 
Through June 30, 1 999 
Charles E. Young Research Library 
Department of Special Collections 
This exhibit presents four works of 
Ladislav Hanka and others in bindings 
done for his Rarach Press. The bindings 
were commissioned for an exhibit at the 
Bridwell Library, Southern Methodist 
University, in 1993. 


The Duke Ellington Legacy 

Through June 30, 1 999 
Charles E. Young Research Library 
Edward Kennedy “Duke” Ellington 
(1899-1974) is among the most signi¬ 
ficant and innovative figures in Ameri¬ 
can music. As a bandleader, pianist, 
and composer, he epitomized the jazz 
genre. This exhibit celebrates the cen¬ 
tennial of his birth with photographs, 
books, sheet music, album covers, and 
other ephemera from Library and 
private collections. 

America the Bountiful: 

Classic American Food from 
Antiquity to the Space Age 

June 30 - September 1 7, / 999 
Powell Library Rotunda 

This traveling exhibit from the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Davis, presents 
paintings, lithographs, photographs, 
and artifacts that chronicle the develop¬ 
ment of food selection and preparation 
during ten time periods in U.S. history. 



Perry Davis' Pam-Killer 


IS in moat houses and SHOULD 6e in YOURS. 

Relief of Pain and Suffering 

Ongoing 

http://www.library.ucla.edu/libraries/ 

biomedlhislPainExhibitlindex.html 

Although physicians have sought to 
alleviate pain for centuries, the history 
of pain research and modern pain treat¬ 
ment begins in the 1800s. Organized 
by the Biomedical Library’s History & 
Special Collections Division, this World 
Wide Web presentation includes illus¬ 
trations and text tracing developments in 
this field and represents the continuation 
of an exhibit prepared for a 1998 sym¬ 
posium on pain and suffering in history. 

Photo, above: A late 19th-century trade card 
for Perry Davis Pain-Killer. The reverse side 
of the card describes all the painful ailments 
the concoction remedies. 
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With the increasing utilization of electronic resources in recent years, we have become accustomed 
to viewing libraries as providing service beyond their four walls. But the UCLA Library has an 
actual as well as a virtual presence all around the world, represented both by its collections and 
its personnel. 


The next time you’re in a museum, you may want to read the labels next to the works on display 
carefully; they just might be on loan from the UCLA Library. From cities as far away as Vienna to 
institutions as close as the J. Paul Getty Museum, the Library has loaned works from its collection to 
a number of prestigious organizations for exhibitions on many different subjects and in many dif¬ 
ferent languages. In some cases the materials have formed central elements of exhibitions; in other 
cases they have provided documentation and background information that enhanced viewers’ 
understanding of complex themes and historical circumstances. We are also pleased to note that 
in many cases these materials continue to reach new audiences through their representation in 
catalogues published in conjunction with the exhibitions. 


Azerbaijan is nearly half a world away geographically, located on the shores of the Caspian Sea 
among a group of former Soviet republics. As librarian Diane Childs recently found out, the 
country is also nearly half a world away in some ways in its society, culture, and economy; yet 
in many other ways, it is as familiar as our next-door neighbors. On a five-month visit in 1999 
funded by a Fulbright Scholarship, Diane shared her expertise with the staff of the Khazar 
University Library in Baku, and in return, she and her husband brought back a lifetime’s worth 
of memories. 


As the library serving the university’s largest population, that of undergraduates, the College 
Library finds itself performing many roles: collecting materials pertinent to study and research in 
lower-division courses, teaching students how to find relevant research resources and to assess their 
usefulness, and providing a quiet, comfortable place to study. But the College Library is also part 
of university-wide outreach efforts aimed at informing a diverse pool of prospective students about 
UCLA’s academic programs and services. Through these educational efforts, the library reaches 
high schools and community colleges throughout Southern California to educate students on 
how to use library resources effectively and also to urge them to consider applying to UCLA. 


Gone are the days when the word "library” meant a building. Now it also means a presence, 
both in terms of information and of service, to people in communities both near and far. We’re 
achieving this at UCLA — and we hope to continue to do so — in large part with the support of the 
many donors, friends, and corporations that we name within these pages. Your generosity and 
foresight inspire our excellence, and we thank you. 

Gloria Werner 
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But they’re not the only ones. Many 
materials from the Charles E. Young 
Research Library (YRL) Department 
of Special Collections and the Louise 
M. Darling Biomedical Library 
History and Special Collections Divi¬ 
sion have earned their wings, if not 
their passports, at venues from the 
J. Paul Getty Museum in Malibu to 
the Kunsthalle in Vienna and the 
Museum of Contemporary Art in 
Tokyo. 


If library materials could accumulate 
frequent-flier miles, then the UCLA 
Library’s Richard Neutra drawings 
would have a number of free trips 
coming — from Tokyo to New York 
to Vienna, these renderings by the 
acclaimed Southern California 
architect have appeared in presti¬ 
gious museum exhibitions literally 
around the world. 


AROUND 


Library Materials in Museum Exhibitions 


WORLD 


Among the most frequently requested materials 
are from the papers of Richard J. Neutra (1892- 
1970), who was one of the most influential 
architects of this century. This collection 
contains travel sketches, papers, drawings, plans, 
blueprints, audio recordings, and photographs 
related to the Neutra’s career, as well as office 
files of correspondence, manuscripts, architec¬ 
tural models, clippings, magazines, and 
photographs generated by Neutra and his 
architectural firm. 


Just in the past several years, drawings from this 
collection have appeared in three major exhibitions. 


Drawings and photographs of his 8 Classroom 
Urban School (1944) in Puerto Rico and the 
Lovell Health House (1928) in Los Angeles are 
among the materials showcased in "At the End 
of the Century: One Hundred Years of 
Architecture,’’organized by The Museum of 
Contemporary Art, LosAmgeles. 

This wide-ranging exhibition explores the history 
of architecture and urbanism in the twentieth 
century from an international perspective. 
Following an extensive tour to Tokyo, Mexico 
City, Cologne, and Chicago, it comes to Los 



























Opposite: "Book Arts oj 
Isfahan” at theJ. Paul 
Getty Museum. Below: "At 
the End of the Century" 
in Mexico City. 


Angeles in April 2000, where its presentation 
will also include the rarely shown scale model 
of Neutra’s design for the Ring School as part 
of his Rush City Reformed project. 

To mark the millennium, the Whitney Museum 
of American Art in New York explored the 
evolution of American identity over the course 
of the past century as seen through the eyes of 
the nation’s artists. "The American Century: 

Art & Culture 1900-2000” presents painting, 
sculpture, photography, and prints as well as 
related materials in architecture, music, dance, 
literature, film, and the decorative arts. 

In Part I of the exhibition, drawings of 
Neutra’s projects illustrated trends in domestic 
architecture during the 1920s and I93° s > 
which offered architects a laboratory in which 
to invent new forms and utilize new materials. 
The exhibition also used Neutra materials in its 
presentation of the Case Study Houses, an 
innovative project sponsored by Arts and Archi¬ 
tecture magazine during the I95° s > which 
inspired architects to develop affordable proto¬ 
types for suburban single-family housing. 

"Visionare & Vertriebene: Osterreichische 
Spuren in der modernen amerikanischen 
Architektur” (Visionaries & Exiles: Austrian 
Influences in Modern American Architecture), 
organized by the Kunsthalle Vienna, also 
featured many of Neutra’s works. Born in 
Vienna, Neutra studied at the city’s Technis- 
chen Hochschule and graduated with honors 
in I 9 I 7 - Although he moved to the United 
States in 1923 and spent the rest of his life 
in Southern California, the accompanying 
catalogue still recognizes him as one of Austria’s 
most significant "Architektureexporte.” 

Some six hundred years before Neutra was 
born, an illuminated manuscript of the gospels 
was created in a monastery in Glajor, Armenia. 
Now held by the YRL Department of Special 
Collections, the Glajor Gospel is another 
often-requested work. This precious manu¬ 
script contains intricately detailed illumina¬ 
tions that depict moments from the life of 
Christ, along with text from the gospels. In 
addition to their importance in the history of 
art and culture, many of these images offer 
insight into how the theology of the Armenian 
Church differed from the Roman Catholic 
Church and attempts to reconcile the two. 


























Among the institutions that have borrowed the 
Glajor Gospel are the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
Malibu and the J.P. Morgan Library in New 
York. The Getty showcased it and several other 
Armenian manuscript gospel books from the 
UCLA Library’s collection in the I 995 - 9 d 
exhibition "Book Arts of Isfahan: Diversity 
and Identity in Seventeenth-Century Persia,” 
as did the Morgan Library in the 1994 
exhibition "Treasures in Heaven: Armenian 
Illuminated Manuscripts.” In addition, the 
Glajor Gospel will be the centerpiece of an 
upcoming Getty exhibition in 2001 celebrating 
the 1700th anniversary of the founding of the 
Armenian Church, and in preparation for that 
exhibition, the Getty is currently working on 
conservation of this fragile manuscript. 
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Telling an entirely different story of the human 
spirit are materials in the Japanese American 
Research Project, also held by the YRL Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections. The foremost 
collection in the United States for the study 
of Japanese Americans, this archive contains 
personal papers of individuals and families, 
including diaries, photographs, and scrapbooks; 
responses to national sociological surveys 
from the ig60s of the Issei, Nisei, and Sansei 
generations; oral histories; yearbooks, directo¬ 
ries, newspapers, and other rare publications of 
Japanese American communities and organizations; 
and records relating to Japanese consulates on 
the West Coast. 

Among the most poignant materials in this 
collection are artworks made by internees at the 
internment camps during World War II. These 
include paintings, drawings, photographs, and 
sculpture that document the daily lives and 
personal feelings of internees during this 
painful episode in American history. 

Many of these works were featured in "The 
View from Within: Japanese American Art 
from the Internment Camps, 1942 - 1945 -” 
organized collaboratively by the Japanese 
American National Museum in Los Angeles, 
the UCLA Wight Art Gallery, and the UCLA 
Asian American Studies Center, which toured 
to five American art museums. "Japanese and 
Japanese American Painters in the United States: 



A Half Century of Hope and Suffering, 1896- 
1945,” an exhibition organized in conjunction 
with the fiftieth anniversary of the end of 
World War II, also presented several important 
works from this collection. Co-organized by 
the Japanese American National Museum with 
five Japanese museums and cultural organizations, 
this exhibition toured extensively in Japan. 

But tours don’t always take Library materials to 
national or international venues. Sometimes 
they just travel down the street or freeway. 

A traveling exhibit featuring materials from the 
Mayor Tom Bradley Administrative Papers has 
visited the Riverside Public Library and may 
soon be traveling to other local venues. Not 
only was Bradley the first African-American to 
be elected mayor of Los Angeles; he also pre¬ 
sided over a period of extraordinary growth and 
development in all of Southern California, so 
his materials are of widespread interest. Instal¬ 
led on four folding, collapsible panels, this 
exhibit contains photographs, declarations, and 
correspondence from Bradley’s tenure as mayor 

(I 973 - 93 )- 

The Los Angeles Museum of the Holocaust 
borrowed several German books from the 
Biomedical Library’s History and Special 
Collections Division for its I 99 1 exhibition 
"Polluting the Pure: The Racial Hygiene 
Movement in Nazi Germany and the American 
Eugenics Movement.” This study of degenerate 
science introduced viewers to Nazi ideas on 
race and genetics and to related ideas and 
movements in the United States. 

Another neighbor, the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, has frequently borrowed 
materials from the YRL Department of Special 
Collections and the Biomedical Library History 
and Special Collections Division. Among the 
exhibitions that have featured UCLA Library 
works are '"Ghost in the Shell’: Photography 
and the Human Soul, 1850-2000” (l 999 “ 
2000), "Printing with Color: Old Master 
Graphics” (1998), and an exhibition on 
Rodin’s monument to Victor Hugo and the 
background behind it. 

And the list goes on, and on, and on. From 
medieval manuscripts to contemporary artworks, 
these seasoned world travelers have educated 
and entertained viewers and scholars far 
beyond the UCLA campus. And with bookings 
stretching for years into the future, they may 
soon be coming to a venue near you! 
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Above from top to bottom: Christ 
Reading in the Synagogue from the 
Glajor Gospel; Last Supper from 
the Glajor Gospel; Ba ptism from 
Armenian Manuscript 4 0643 )- 
Opposite: Installation view of 
"TheAmerican Century," fea¬ 
turing three Neutra drawings on 
the central wall. Opposite inset: 
"Polluting the Pure” at the Los 
Angeles Museum of the Holocaust. 


















































During its busy times, every seat in the College 
Library is filled. Students conduct research on 
computers, collaborate on projects at tables, 
study in carrels, nap in chairs — but not all of 
these young faces belong to UCLA students. 

The UCLA Library has long been a community 
resource to residents from throughout South¬ 
ern California. But in recent years the College 
Library, UCLA’s undergraduate library, has 
taken on an even more active role in reaching 
out to high school and community college stu¬ 
dents, both to educate them about how to use 
library resources and to encourage them to 
apply to UCLA. 

Through the Advanced Placement program, 
high school students taking AP classes are eligi¬ 
ble to obtain a UCLA Library card, which 
allows them to borrow materials and to use 
library resources on-site. This is particularly 
valuable for students at schools whose libraries 
have been affected by budgetary restrictions, 
and it also enables them to become familiar 
with the resources and atmosphere of a univer¬ 
sity library. To make the program more effec- 









tive, College Library staff conduct orientation 
sessions for AP teachers and coordinators and 
school librarians, informing them about 
resources and services available to their students 
and encouraging them to provide feedback on 
how the program can be even more effective. 


A number of programs focus on community 
college students. Working with David Beaulieu, 
director of the honors program at East Los 
Angeles College, librarian Stephanie Sterling 
Brasley has developed a program to enhance 
their information literacy skills. In several visits 
to UCLA, the students learn how to find 
library materials and how to identify and eval¬ 
uate electronic resources; they then apply these 
skills to their research for other classes. During 
their visits the students are also given a tour of 
the campus and are encouraged to think of 
UCLA as a possible part of their future plans. 


The College Library also participates in several 
university-organized outreach programs geared 
toward maintaining diversity in the student 
body. These include the Summer Intensive 
Transfer program, aimed at high school and 
community college students from the inner 
city, and Migrants Engaged in New Themes in 
Education, which serves as an academic bridge 
to sharpen and expand the intellectual skills of 
migrant students. 


Although these programs have been very suc¬ 
cessful, there are many more potential users to 
identify and serve, and the library has just 
received funding from UC Nexus and the 
UCLA/Venice-Westchester Collaborative for its 
new program, Information Literacy Instruc¬ 
tional Pipeline Partnership (ILIPP), developed 
with the UCLA Graduate School of Education 
and Information Studies. The goal of this 
pilot program on information literacy is to 
develop a sequenced program of instruction 
that will integrate information literacy concepts 
and skills for students in grades K-I2 and in 
community college. 


The pilot phase, which takes place during 
January-May 2000, focuses on the Venice- 
Westchester cluster of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. Teachers and other informa¬ 
tion professionals are participating in work¬ 
shops that expose them to both theoretical and 
practical information literacy concepts and 
skills. In addition to this grounding and 
hands-on practice with a variety of digital 
resources, teachers and librarians are forming 
teams to develop lesson plans, with the goal of 
implementing them in classes in the fall. 


Through these and other outreach efforts, 
College Library staff are not only filling all the 
seats in their landmark building —they’re also 
providing a vital and valuable community serv¬ 
ice to current and potential UCLA students 
from throughout Southern California. 

















Diane Childs and her husband, 
Allan, spent FIVE MONTHS IN BAKU, the capital city of Azerbaijan, 
in 1999 under the auspices of the Fulbright Scholar Program. As 
a reference librarian in the Charles E. Young Research Library, 
Diane received a grant from this prestigious educational exchange 
program to assist Khazar University with collection development 
and library automation. But the international exchange worked 
both ways, as excerpts from her journal and their photos — by 
turns joyous, pedestrian, and heartbreaking —vividly demonstrate. 


At the crossroads between Europe and Asia, Azerbaijan is a 
country of contradictions. It is young, having regained its 
independence after the fall of the Soviet Union in 1991 — and 
yet it is ancient, with roots stretching back to the time of 
Alexander the Great. It is relentlessly modern in some ways — 
cell phones, satellite dishes, American fast food — but tradi¬ 
tional in others, such as the celebration of Novruz Bayram, a 
pre-Islamic spring festival. Oil has brought wealth, and with it 
expensive imported cars and foreign businesses catering to 
expatriate oil workers . Still, many buildings are crumbling, 
and electrical outages are common. 











Wednesday, February 3, 1999 

Wednesday arrival, passport control and customs, 
Inna and her father and the drivers, the apartment. 

Saturday, February 6, 1999 

Saturday night at the Pizza Hat. There were 
three young fellows who looked American. 
Turned out that they teach English at the 
International Language Center, which is part 
of the University of the Nations in Hawaii. 

They were from Michigan, Colorado, and 
Canada. They told us about tipping. Said not 
to. [Turns out they were wrong.] 

Monday, March 1 , 1999 

Hamlet’s [Isaxanli; president/founder of 
Khazar University] birthday party. Allan’s first 
party in Baku. We were seated at the table of 
honor. . . Wish I could remember what 
Hamlet said about Oriental toasts. Something 
about philosophy and practicality? Dancing. 
Music played by 
many different 
people on the 
piano. Dancing. 

Especially Afgan 
the economist. 


Friday, March 5, 1999 

First day of spring. I don’t know when spring 
begins officially. But this is the first day for me. 
Inna [Grudskaya; director of the Khazar Univ¬ 
ersity Center for Education and Information 
Studies and the Library] asked Chingiz to take 
the route to Khazar that is much more inter¬ 
esting to me. Close to the end, we were able to 
see the first signs of spring - white blossoms on 
two trees. As Allan and I walked back from the 
photo studio (for photos for police registra¬ 
tion), we noticed small,new baby green leaves. 


Tuesday, March g, 1999 

Novruz Bayram. Spring Holiday. Started learn¬ 
ing that it’s already started. Tuesday night bon¬ 
fires. Jumping over. Neighbor explained more. 
Our Old German Church yard is indeed the 
site of one. Make wish. Jump over. Lose bad 
things. Also, children leave bags or caps in 
front of doors. The woman of the house knows 
to put into the bag(s) candies or other sweets 
for the children to retrieve. 

Monday, March 13, 1999 

I guess we do the same thing. Don’t we? 
Speaking English when we know they can’t 
understand us. Actually, I really don’t, but they 
keep on after I have said,"I am sorry but I do 
not speak your language” or ”1 am sorry but I 
speak only English.” The [usually] Russian just 
keeps flowing. Just now it was on the telephone 
- the second time the person had called us on 
"wrong number.” 

Tuesday, March 16, 1999 

Learned more about flowers. No red. That 
means "love.” No white. That means purity 
or youth. It is used for weddings and newly¬ 
weds. No yellow. That means "separation.” 

If a man gives yellow flowers to a woman, they 
will probably be the last flowers she receives 
from him. Must be an odd number. The only 
time an even number is used is in death - 
for funerals. 

Monday, March 22, 1999 

At the embassy for security briefing. Fred 
Ketchem had some interesting things to say. 

In response to my question, there are at least 
twice as many British as Americans - mostly 
oil workers. 

Friday, April 2, 1999 

A social organization for expatriates invited Allan to join 
their volunteer work at a Baku orphanage; this was his first 
day there. 

What those eyes have seen. And Allan was there 
to show us. I am so proud of him. His day at 
the Romani Psychological-Neurological 
Sanitarium # I was incredible. Lie took the cam¬ 
era as well as the bananas. . . . He got at least 
half of the 3° kids on camera. 

Tuesday, April 6, 1999 

Tuesdays at the Library. Or is it "Tuesdays at 
Five O’Clock”? Doesn’t matter. I did OK. 

Inna had expanded it to cover all Fulbrighters 
at Khazar or current. Seems Khazar has done 
quite well in that department. 

Above: Hamlet Isaxanli 

and Diane Childs 












Tuesday, April 20, 1999 

Quite a bit done at Khazar. At least as I recall. 
Collection development. As usual, ups and 
downs. But at least seemed to end well. 

Thursday, April 22, 1999 

Between a rock and a hard place. That’s how I feel 
about this Document Delivery Center project. 
A lot of people think "it” is a good idea. But 
I’m pretty sure every single one of them has a 
different idea of what "it” is. 

Sunday, April 25, 1999 

We open our window and see Venus. That 
will always be wonderful. Right now, it looks 
completely dark. But the sky is still the shade 
of the label on the Planters Peanuts jar. Well, 
not quite. But still alive with color. 

Friday, May % 1999 

Wow! Orphanage and popcorn machine. It 
went from "What is this? What are you bringing 
in here?” to "Where’s the BUTTER?” The 
doctor had to be convinced. Then she wanted 
. . . she wanted salt. But she also wanted 
BUTTER. 

Friday, May 14, 1999 

Our waitress the doctor. Aygun blew us away 
when she revealed that she is a neurologist. It 
started innocently when we expressed our relief 
to see her. Seems she had tried to quit because 
"I am so tired.” The boss had asked her to 
come back to work. . . . we asked her about how 
she learned English. "At school.” What did she 
study? "I am a doctor.” G’d! She’s 27 years 
old. Studied medicine for seven years. Works 
five mornings a week in a hospital - mostly 
with veterans of the war in Karabagh. . . . For 
that she gets two Shirvans...a month! That’s five 
dollars. At the Pizza Hat, she earns one Shir- 
van a day. The "tips” go into a box and are 
shared equally among the staff. 

Friday, May 23, 1999 

We created quite a stir in the tram. There were 
hands reaching out to help us to seats as the 
tram was lurching along. 


Saturday, April 10, 1999 

Baylar’s [Hajiyev; director of Khazar University 
International Scholars and Students Center] 
brother-in-law’s wedding. . . .Wow! Those kids. 
The girls in their white dresses. The boys in 
their suits and ties. The moves. The silly foam. 
The grins. The personality. The hamminess. 

Friday, April 16, 1 ggg 

Orphanage tales. The staff women wanted their 
pictures taken. Not just their pictures. But out 
of their work clothes. They took off their 
smocks. Then they went back inside and 
changed into different outfits (their "day off’ 
clothes) and came back for more pictures. 

Saturday, April 17, 1999 

This is more comfortable than home. Can you 
believe we just said that? Referring to the apart¬ 
ment. Allan says, "Even the streets are better - 
not the traffic but the interest level. Children. 
Grandparents with children. The diversity and 
the intensity of the street life is more interesting 
than home. In So. Cal., the economic stratifica¬ 
tion is so evident.” ... It is spring. The evening 
light and air are wonderful. ... I like the chan¬ 
ges in the seasons. Watching trees leaf out. It’s a 
small town atmosphere. Going places where you 
know people. . . . We’re forgetting the water, the 
air, the plumbing, the poverty, the corruption. 
















Above: Wobbly Heads. Above lefi: 
Local musician. Opposite from top 
to bottom: Allan at the orphanage. 
The German Church near the 
Childs’ apartment. Diane (far 
right) giving a talk at the United 
States Embassy. 


Monday, May 24, 1999 

It’s scary. It’s tragic. What is happening in this 
country. The young people especially! Add to 
Aygun our doctor/waitress. This evening, Vasif, 
our oil drilling engineer (diploma in the class 
of 1993) who drives a taxi out of ISR Plaza. 

And has to satisfy his boss with money in order 
to keep his job. 

Monday, June 7, 1999 

Full circle. That’s where we are. In the begin¬ 
ning, we wondered why we came and how we 
would get through it. Then we got to the point 
where we could even picture ourselves living 
here. That must have been in the wonderful 
springtime. Now, especially this morning, we 
just want to go home. We’ve started talking 
about the first place(s) we’ll go. 

Friday, June 11, 1999 

Wobbly Heads [at the orphanage]. They were 
out in the yard at picnic tables with shade. Got 
'em out of their beds. . . . They got the idea 
about holding the hat with hair onto the head 
so the glue could set. The teachers grasped 
everything very quickly and liked it. At the end, 
the children were made to sit down. They 
said, "Thank You” and "Good Bye.” 

Wednesday, June 16, 1999 

Allan’s new best friend. He’s at the new photo¬ 
copy place. He is a young man who is deaf. He 
was in the hospital when he had a high fever 
and came out unable to hear. His voice is odd 
but in many ways he is easier to communicate 
with than some Azerbaijanis who can hear. 

[His name is Emil. He sent Allan a letter. It 
had a photo enclosed that shows him wearing 
the yellow and blue shirt Allan gave him. . . . 
Added 19 September, 1999] 

Friday, June 18, 1999 

They had cake for him. The director kissed 
him goodbye and asked him to write. Romani 
is now the flagship orphanage. The gliders 
sound spectacular. ... it sounds as if the kids 
had fun. Some folded. Many drew on their 
gliders. . . . "They flew good. ” Some of the 
little ones did more of a glider toss. . . . He 
went to look at the classroom . . . for the last 
time and saw quite a few wobbly heads. . . . 

















Forty years ago, the 
University of California 
Board of Regents voted 
to establish the UCLA 
Oral History Program. 
Today, some 6,000 
hours of audiotaped 
interviews and 200,000 
pages of transcript with 
more than 800 individ¬ 
uals later, the program 
has grown into one of 
the finest in the country. 
Its subjects range from 
art to athletics, from 
education to politics, 
from music to science, 
and attract scholars from 
across the country and 
around the world to 
consult this invaluable 
resource. 

But what exactly is oral 
history? Its name is 
self-explanatory, yet 
the name alone doesn’t 
begin to do justice to this 
complex, rigorous, and 
unique discipline. Oral 
history encompasses not 
only recording but also 
processing, preserving, 
and providing access to 
individuals’ spoken 
memories. Yet those 
memories do not result 
from casual conversation; 
subjects are prompted by 
the disciplined inquiries 
of skilled, well-informed 
interviewers to share 
remembrances about their 
early lives and education, 
careers, involvements, 
activities, and significant 
experiences. 

Because the best way to 
experience oral history is 
through the words of the 
interviewees, on these 
pages we present excerpts 
from conversations with 
some of the remarkable 
individuals represented 
in the collection. 
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CELEBRATES 4.0TH ANNIVERSARY 


7 picked up the telephone and called in 
from somewhere, and the phone opera¬ 
tor said, 'University of California. 'And 
I said, 'Is this Berkeley?' She said, 'No.' 
7 said, 'Well, who have I gotten to?' 
'UCLA.' I said 'Why didn'tjou say 
UCLA ?' 'Oh,' she said, 'we 're 
\instructed to say University of 
\California.' So the next morning I 
\went to the office and wrote a memo; 

7 said, 'Willjou please instruct the 
operators, as of noon today, when they 
\answer the phone to say, "UCLA. 

\And they said, 'You know they won't 
\like it at Berkeley. 'And Lsaid, 'Well, 
net's just see. There are a few things 
\maybe we can do around here without 
1 getting their permission.'" 

I Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy 


"L went out one Saturday aflernoon 
before anything was built there and 
walked around there on the campus to 
be, and there's wasn't anything but 
jackrabbits and weeds, and there was 
some barley. Oh, gosh, Mount Baldy 
was covered with snow andjou could see 
it, and clearly in the other direction 
Catalina Lsland, just standing out there 
beyond the water. You could see it all! 
There wasn't arty smog." 

John B. Jackson, Class of 1Q2 1 / 


/\ 
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"Ronald Reagan said he wanted to be 
governor. I asked him a very stupid 
question: What makesjou think an 
actor can take over the government? 

His reply to me was that he was elected 
to head up the Screen Actors Guild and 
thy were practically defunct. He’d 
turned it around and put it in the black. 
He said ifyou can please a bunch of 
adorsjou can please anybody. 
[Laughter] That sold me, and 
I supported him. ” 

W. Don MacGillivray 

"When we used our volunteers we really 
had to lecture them, because sometimes 
these guys would snipe [post a handbill] 
on new construction walls and we had to 
go there and steam the stuff off. You 
really got to know about every free zone 
inyour district for sniping. Of course, 
there’s no sniping in Beverly Hills. 

Thy’d haveyou arrested, I mean that’s 
a capital crime in Beverly Hills. 
[Laughter] You tried to figure out when 
the pros were going out,you would fol¬ 
low them and cover their sniping. 
Sometimes the pros would double up on 
us. The snipe wars were just hilarious. ” 

Thomas M. Rees 


The Oral History 
Program is a unit of 
the Charles E. Young 
Research Library 
Department of Special 
Collections, through 
which its holdings are 
available. The program 
recently published the 
third edition of the 
printed catalog of its 
holdings, The UCLA Oral 
Histoiy Program: Catalog of 
the Collection, which is 
available in several campus 
libraries. For further 
information on the 
program, visit its World 
Wide Web site at 
<http://www.library.ucla. 
edu/libraries/special/ohp 
/ohpindex.htm> or call 

the office at 310/825- 
4932 . 


"Of course, I and the otheryoungpeo¬ 
ple that I was hanging around with, we 
just looked up to these musicians with 
the greatest respect. Of course, we 
thought thy were rich. Thy were mak¬ 
ing records,you know, Dexter Gordon 
and some of these guys, and we thought 
thy were rich! ’Gee, thy’re making 
records. Oh, boy, thy have a lot of 
mony. ’ Of course, thy weren’t. Later 
on I discovered that. I discovered that 
when Lionel Hampton used to borrow 
mony from the guys. [Laughter] 
Gladys [Hampton] would give him his 
allowance. He’d blow his allowance, so 
he would borrow mony from the guys. 
Oh, man. But it was really something. ’’ 

Anthony Ortega 


"I think Central Avenue is just as leg¬ 
endary as a place like the Great White 
Way that thy speak about. It’s about 
the same function as Broadway is to 
people who were of that time, Central 
Avenue is, to me and others. Because it 
had all of the musicians, the artists, that 
helped make the music of this country 
what it is today. That’s what Central 
Avenue gave to this community, all these 
people, and these people would be right 
there on Central Avenue gathering 
together. I think it was like a bonanza, 
like a gold mine pipe of thing. There 
was this gold coming out of there 
from Central Avenue. ” 

Horace Tapscoti 


From top to bottom: (l-r) Nancy 
Barker, Betty Lou Young, Dr. Wiley 
Barker. Executive Vice Chancellor 
Wyatt R. Hume (right) greets a guest, 
(l-r) Clora Biyant, Clyde Woods. 
Opposite: Dr. Toshio Tsukahira. 







Shelton Named New Associate 
University Librarian 

University Librarian Gloria Werner has appointed 
Cynthia Shelton as the new associate university 
librarian for collections and technical services. 

Shelton had been head of the Young 
Research Library Bibliographers Group since 
1993. In that position she oversaw the department 
that develops and manages the Research Library’s 
collections, which support teaching and research 
in the social sciences and humanities. In 
addition to her management responsibilities, 
she also handled collection development for 
the disciplines of American and British history, 
history of science, and women’s studies. 

In a recent conversation about the issues 
facing research libraries, Shelton addressed some 
of the concerns she faces in her new position: 

Our challenge is to meet the ongoing and 
wide-ranging demands for research and teaching 
resources within an era of constrained library 
budgets and expanded information technologies. 

"Within these parameters the very nature 
and definition of research libraries are chang¬ 
ing, from comprehensive collections with great 
depth in a great breadth of areas to selective 
collections with comprehensive coverage. We 
have to continue to build on our strengths, 
to develop digital collections in strategic and 
systematic ways, and to provide seamless and 
stable access to all resources.” 

During the I 99^“99 academic year 
Shelton organized a series of UC Editors 
Forums with UCLA faculty members who serve 
as academic journal editors and writers. In 
three focus groups, two concentrating on sci¬ 
ence journals and one on scholarship in the 
social sciences and humanities, participants 
discussed issues of information technology and 
scholarly publishing. Results from these and 
similar sessions at UC Berkeley and other cam¬ 
puses will help the UC library system develop 
solutions to the interrelated issues of sky¬ 
rocketing journal prices, slow-growth collec¬ 
tions budgets, and increasing numbers of 
academic publications. 

Shelton began her UCLA Library career in 
1986 as a Special Collections cataloger and holds 
both a Ph.D. in history and an M.L.S. from 
UCLA. She succeeds Brian Schottlaender, who 
has left UCLA to become university librarian at 
the University of California, San Diego. 


Terry Ryan Honored 

The UCLA Administrators & Supervisors 
Association (ASA) recently honored Terry Ryan, 
associate university librarian for information 
technology, with its 1999 Jeanne Williams 
Administrative Service Award. 

Established in 1987. the award honors UCLA 
staff whose achievements and professional 
contributions have significantly advanced the 
administrative efforts of the university campus¬ 
wide. ASA President Clifford A. Ramirez 
presented Ryan with the award at a ceremony 
at the Faculty Center, during which several of 
her co-workers saluted her achievements. 

Jackie Reynolds, manager of campus services 
for UCLA Administrative Information Systems, 
recalled her first opportunity to work with Ryan 
and the many things she has learned from her 
over the years. "In all our outings together, 
Terry demonstrated a calmness, openness, 
and willingness that are both inspirational and 
highly successful in the challenging world of 
technology development,” she noted. 

"In each and every case, she has provided 
me with a graduate-level education in Taking 
Care of Business,’ a world-class vocabulary lesson 
(she always has the most amazing way with words!), 
and the sheer enjoyment of another opportunity 
to work with her. And the campus has a 
collection of systems, services, and technologies 
that make UCLA a far better place to be.” 

Other speakers included Ruth Sabean, 
assistant director of the Office of Instructional 
Development, and Rita Scherrei, associate 
university librarian for administrative services. 

Ryan came to UCLA in 1985 and has 
served in increasingly responsible positions 
related to library information technology. As 
associate university librarian for information 
technology since 19891 she is responsible for 
the leadership, planning, management, and 
coordination in the application of automated 
systems to meet library and campus goals. She 
is also a member of numerous professional 
organizations, and her expertise in information 
technology and policy is in constant demand 
both on- and off-campus. 


Central Avenue Sounds Wins Oral 
History Association Award 

The Oral History Association has honored 
Central Avenue Sounds: Jazz in Los Angeles (UC Press, 
1998) with its 1999 Book Award. 

Central Avenue Sounds grew out of a UCLA 
Oral History Program project documenting 
the Los Angeles jazz scene from the 1920s to 
the 1950s through a series of interviews with its 
key participants. During this seminal period, 
the musical and cultural milieu on Central 
Avenue was as nationally influential as that of 
Harlem and New Orleans. 

The "Central Avenue Sounds” oral history 
project began when Steven Isoardi found few 
records for this important period and approach¬ 
ed Dale Treleven, director of the Oral History 
Program, about creating oral histories to 
document it. Isoardi and Treleven compiled a 
list of interview subjects in consultation with 
musicians Buddy Collette and William Green, 
and interviews were subsequently conducted 
with some thirty individuals. 

Excerpts from many of the interviews 
are featured in the book, including those with 
Clora Bryant, David Bryant, Collette, William 
Douglass, Art Farmer, Green, Jack Kelson, 
Melba Liston, Cecil "Bigjay” McNeely, Marshal 
Royal, Fletcher Smith, Horace Tapscott, Gerald 
Wiggins, Gerald Wilson, Britt Woodman, Coney 
Woodman, William "Brother” Woodman, Lee 
Young, and Marl Young. Now in its third 
printing, the book has been a critical and 
popular success. 

The award, which was announced at the 
OHA’s annual meeting in October 1999, is 
given biennially to a publication that uses 
oral history to make a significant contribution 
to contemporary scholarship, significantly 
advances the understanding of important 
theoretical issues in oral history, and/or is 
an outstanding example of sound oral history 
methodology. 
















here. For further information, call Linda Ninomiya in the Library Administrative 


'And now, on keyboards...” 

That phrase may be a familiar one in the 
context of Ludwig van Beethoven’s music. But 
at "Beethoven@ ucla.edu,” a recent event 
sponsored by the Friends of the UCLA Library, 
it took on a whole new meaning, as Professor 
Raymond Knapp limbered up his fingers over 
the...computer keyboard. 

Knapp, a professor in the Department of 
Musicology, has combined digitized versions 
of Beethoven’s symphonies, string quartets, 
and piano sonatas with animated textual 
notes, which students in his Introduction to 
Beethoven class access over the World Wide Web. 

The audience listened as Beethoven’s powerful 
music played, including Piano Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 13 ( "Pathetique,” 1798), Piano 
Sonata in C # Minor, Op. 27 No. 2 
("Moonlight,” 1801), and Symphony No. 9 
in D Minor ("Choral,” 1824)- And they 
watched as Knapp’s textual notes scrolled 
across a computer screen, synchronized to 
the music and describing the dramatic 
unfolding of its structure. 

Through this innovative program, students in 
Knapp’s classes can "do their homework” from 
any location with Web access, including their 
dorm rooms or off-campus apartments. They 
have the flexibility to skip through each com¬ 
position to any point they choose, forward or 
backward, which allows them to compare dif¬ 
ferent sections and explore for themselves each 
work’s overall structure. 

By uniting 19th-century music with 21st- 
century technology, Knapp is introducing 
new generations of listeners to the beauty of 
classical music — and allowing Beethoven to 
play on an instrument he could never have 
dreamed of! 


Office at 310 / 825 - 1201 . 
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her doctoral degree from the School of Public 
Health. 
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Campaign UCLA Donor Profile: 
Maxicare Research and Educational 
Foundation 

When the Maxicare Research and Educational 
Foundation first began awarding grants in 
1983, it provided support to students finishing 
doctoral dissertations. Now, by establishing a 
collection endowment in the Louise M. Darling 
Biomedical Library, the foundation has shifted 
its focus from one end of the spectrum — funding 
research and writing — to the other — support¬ 
ing collection of and access to information. 

The Maxicare Research and Educational 
Foundation Collection Endowment will support 
the acquisition or licensing of print or electronic 
academic journals serving a diverse audience of 
health researchers, practitioners, and students. 
Journal literature is particularly important in 
the health sciences as a source of information 
on new research and as a forum for discussion 
on current health issues. 

The members of the Maxicare Foundation 
board know the Biomedical Library well, 
since all of them are UCLA faculty: Ronald 
Andersen, Daniel Ershoff, and Carl Hopkins 
in the School of Public Health, James Freed in 
the School of Dentistry, and Mary Ann Lewis 
in the School of Nursing. Dr. Virginia Quinn, 
executive director of the foundation, received 


Freed, a board member since 1994 - explained 
that establishing this endowment builds on the 
foundation’s previous grant-making. 

"Although the foundation has a modest endowment, 
we’re committed to funding projects that support 
Southern California communities. For a num¬ 
ber of years we’ve funded internships with the 
City of Long Beach Department of Health and 
Human Services. This has enabled students to 
gain valuable experience in public health issues 
and has also provided the department with staff 
support it might not otherwise have had. 

"The foundation also funds internships at the 
Venice Family Clinic, the largest free clinic in 
the country. This facility provides health care 
to more than 17,000 people annually who have 
incomes below the federal poverty level and are not 
adequately covered by private or public insurance.” 

Freed described how the foundation board came 
up with the idea of establishing a collection 
endowment. 

"We were talking about other ways we could 
branch out in terms of support, and the consensus 
was that a good new idea would be to support 
the Biomedical Library. That came from a 
number of reasons. 

"One of the things that makes a library great is 
the collection, and the library’s collection is so 
good. Another is the brainpower and innovation 
of the leadership behind it. And third, the staff 
is always eager to help; there’s a culture of service, 
in addition to the skill and ability of the staff 
members.” 

In a sense, creating this collection endowment is 
a natural outgrowth of the Maxicare Foundation’s 
internship funding, Freed noted. 

"Establishing this endowment strengthens the 
foundation’s commitment to serving the com¬ 
munity by making sure that those in training as 
health care professionals and currently working 
in the field have access to the most current 
information in their areas of expertise.” 

Although the Biomedical Library focuses primarily 
on providing resources to UCLA students, 
faculty, and staff, it is also the library that health 
professionals throughout Southern California 
turn to when their own libraries are unable to 
provide the information or services they need. 
And now, the generosity of the Maxicare 
Research and Educational Foundation will 
help enhance the library’s ability to provide 
information resources and access to them in 
the coming years. 



H onor With Books 


An inspirational work of literature —the answer 
to an urgent question —a favorite bedtime story — 
there are moments in our lives when a book has 
made an indelible impression. Books sustain us 
and connect us to our loved ones, friends, and 
teachers, as well as to the history of our world. 

And bookplates make that connection tangible. 
They signify lineage, convey the bond we have 
with a book, and honor those who have enriched 
our lives. 

The UCLA Library invites you to participate 
in Honor with Books, a program designed to 
allow you to pay a lasting tribute to a special 
person in your life by placing a bookplate in his 
or her honor in one newly purchased book in the 
subject area of your choosing (Arts, Biomedi¬ 
cine, Humanities, Science and Engineering, or 
Social Sciences). Your $IOO gift directed to the 
Honor with Books Fund will support a critical 
acquisitions need while honoring a special teacher, 
friend, colleague, or loved one in perpetuity. 

When you make your gift to the UCLA Library 
Honor with Books Fund, a letter of acknow¬ 
ledgment and a copy of the bookplate will be 
sent to you and to the honoree or his or her 
family. In addition, your name will be listed 
in the Library’s annual donor honor roll. 

The Opportunities 

$IOO Adds to the Honor with Books Fund, 
and plates one newly purchased book in the 
Arts, Biomedicine, Humanities, Science and 
Engineering, or Social Sciences. 

$500 Adds to the Honor with Books Fund, 
and plates six newly purchased books. 

To request an Honor with Books brochure, 
please call the UCLA Library Development 
Office at 310/206-8526 or send an e-mail to 
Laila Rashid, associate director of development, 
at lrashid@library.ucla.edu. 
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Donors View Highlights from the 
Judaica Collection 

From a medieval text to a contemporary sculpture, 
from a commentary on the Torah to a social 
directory, a number of spectacular works 
from the UCLA Library’s acclaimed Judaica 
Collection entranced donors at a private view 
held recently in the Charles E. Young Research 
Library Department of Special Collections. 

Numbering nearly 200,000 volumes, the 
Judaica Collection encompasses materials relating 


printed in the l8th and 19th centuries. A 
Mahzor, containing prayers and readings for 
occasions throughout the liturgical year, was 
published in Spanish in Amsterdam in 1726. 

Two more recent books illustrated the range of 
holdings documenting the life of California’s 
Jewish communities. The San Francisco Jewish Elite 
Directory and Society List, published in the 1890s, 
demonstrates the strong Germanic influence in 
that region. And an oral history of Wolfgang 
Herman records the thoughts and experiences 
of this prominent emigre intellectual and art 
historian. 

In addition to books, two other pieces were shown. 
The new and fashionable game of the Jew, an unusual 
board game produced in London in 1807 and 
part of the Library’s Children’s Book Collection, 
embodies one of the ways in which a culture 
transmits its beliefs and prejudice. And an artist’s 
book by the New York-based artist Tana Kellner, 
part of the Library’s body of Holocaust materials, 
brought the evening to a moving conclusion. 
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to Jewish history, religion, language, society, 
and culture from around the world. Professor 
David N. Myers, director of the UCLA Center 
for Jewish Studies, and Daniel J. Slive, rare 
books librarian, selected ten works to present 
and talk about, which guests were then able to 
view and page through. 

Among some of the remarkable books were 
examples of early printed materials, including 
a commentary on the Torah printed in Hebrew 
in Portugal in 1489, a cabbala text printed in 
Italy in 1518, and a Torah printed in Hebrew 
in Venice in I 55 1 - Two lavishly illustrated 
Haggadot, containing the text for the Passover 
service, allowed guests to compare versions 
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From top to bottom: Artist’s book by 
Tana Kellner, (l-r) Mimi Herskovic, 
Suzanne Ponder, Jay Monkarsh. 
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Ah manson Foundation Establishes 
Endowed Special Collections Fund 


The Ahmanson Foundation’s support for the 
collections and programs of the UCLA Library 
is unmatched. Led by the vision of Franklin 
Murphy to help realize his dream of creating 
a top-flight research library for this rising 
university, the foundation has generously 
supported the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine 
Collection, the largest collection in the world 
of works by the seminal Italian printer Aldo 
Manuzio. It also generously funds the Ahmanson- 
Murphy Early Italian Printing Collection, an 
extensive collection of works by other Italian 
printers active during the same period. The 
Ahmanson Foundation’s support has enabled 
the UCLA Library to create one of the foremost 
collections of renaissance printing. 

But a library’s collections are only part of the 
story; equally important are the people who 
service those materials and make them accessible 
to students, faculty, and other users. UCLA has 
been fortunate to attract a number of outstanding 
individuals to lead the Charles E. Young 
Research Library (YRL) Department of Special 
Collections, yet to remain competitive with other 
institutions and to continue to attract and retain 
staff of the highest caliber, the Library needs 
extensive resources. 

It is thus with much gratitude that we announce 
the Ahmanson Foundation’s recent decision to 
endow a new fund for the YRL Department of 
Special Collections at the $1 million level. This 
extraordinary gift provides vitally needed sup¬ 
port for the head of the Department of Special 
Collections and can be used to meet a variety of 
the department’s pressing needs. The UCLA 
Library extends heartfelt thanks to the Ahmanson 
Foundation for its sustained and generous support. 
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New Choices in Giving 

The many supporters of the UCLA Library 
have helped ensure the preservation and growth 
of library collections so that future generations 
of students and scholars will benefit from their 
investment. There are as many reasons people 
choose to make a gift to the UCLA Library as 
there are ways in which to do it. Gifts of cash 
or other assets are most common, but other 
vehicles may be more advantageous for the 
donor or allow a higher level of support to 
be achieved. 

Planned giving options are becoming a popular 
tool for those who wish to support their favorite 
causes while taking advantage of some attractive 
tax savings. Many donors to the UCLA Library 
are well versed in implementing estate-planning 
strategies to maximize benefits for their heirs as 
well as for their favorite charities, ffowever, few 
have considered a relatively new asset in their 
portfolio, the qualified retirement plan. 

Millions of Americans have taken advantage of 
the generous tax incentives provided by Congress 
to encourage savings for their retirement years. 
Contributions to such plans as IRAs, 4 OI (k)s, 
403 (b)s, and others are made from pre-tax 
income and build tax-free until funds are 
withdrawn in the future. The unprecedented 
growth in the stock market over the past eight 
years has made this type of investment an 
extremely sensible way to save for one’s retirement. 
However, many people are finding that upon 
age 70 'A, the mandatory age at which one must 
start withdrawing these assets, their retirement 
plans are "overfunded,” and that all of the 
income is not needed and in some cases not 
wanted. Yet if one names an individual other 
than a spouse as the ultimate beneficiary, the 
tax erosion can be as much as 70-80%. 
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Example: Kurt, an emeritus professor and 
widower, age 75 > plans to name his grand¬ 
daughter, Judy, as the beneficiary of his IRA, 
which has grown at a higher rate than he 
expected. Aside from his IRA, Kurt invested in 
some mutual funds that have done quite well, 
and combined with his home in Westwood, 
which he has owned for forty years, his estate is 
valued at a sum that will make it subject to tax at 
the time of his death. What Kurt did not realize 
was that the IRA balance will also be subject to 
estate as well as income taxes. Thus the nest egg 
he had put aside for his granddaughter will 
yield her only about 30 cents on the dollar. 


$ 100,000 

-50,000 

$50,000 

- 20,000 

$30,000 


IRA balance 

Estate taxes - income tax deduction 
Net of estate taxes 
Income taxes 

Total to Judy net of all taxes 


There are several options Kurt may wish to con¬ 
sider. He could name a charity as the designated 
beneficiary, and the balance would escape all 
taxes. Kurt could then use assets such as cash, 
securities, or real estate to fund bequests to 
other individuals. This would have the added 
advantage of removing the IRA balance of 
$100,000 from his estate, thus possibly reducing 
the tax liability on the rest of his assets. 


There are various tax-advantageous, sophisticated 
methods to use qualified retirement plans and 
other tax-qualified retirement plan assets in 
charitable gift planning. If our organization 
may be of help in facilitating such a gift, please 
feel free to call or write in complete confidence 
and without obligation. UCLA Library 
Development Office, Young Research Library, 
Box 951575, Los Angeles, CA 90095-1575, 
Phone 310/206-8526, Fax 310/206-8594; or 
the UCLA Office of Gift Planning, 10920 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1400, Los Angeles, CA 
90024 , Phone 310/794-2334 or 800/737- 
UCLA, Fax 310/794-6921. 
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The U C L A 


Library system consistently ranks among 
the top academic research libraries in 
North America and continues to draw 
international attention for its collections 
and innovative use of technology. 

To assure our continued support for 
excellence in instruction and research, 
private contributions are more important 
than ever. We wish to thank the individuals, 
foundations, and corporations listed on 
these pages for their vital commitment 
to the UCLA Library. 


Major Gifts -$25,000 and above 

The Ahmanson Foundation 

Two gifts for the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Press Collect¬ 
ion and Early Italian Printing Collection. In addition, the 
foundation established the Ahmanson Fellowship Fund, 
which supports undergraduate research scholarships and 
post-graduate short-term fellowships within the Charles E. 
Young Research Library Department of Special Collections. 

The Pew Charitable Trusts 

A grant for the Oral History and Archives Project for the 
Pew Scholars Program in the Biomedical Sciences. Oral his¬ 
tories of the Pew Scholars are intended to provide both an 
intellectual portrait of modern science and significant 
insight into the factors that shape scientific achievement. 

Anonymous 

In support of the Charles E. Young Research Library. 

Lloyd E. Cotsen and the Cotsen Family Foundation 
For the Primary Resource Curriculum Development Project. 
In addition, a gift supported publication of a catalogue for 
the "Picturing Childhood” exhibition held at the UCLA/ 
Armand Hammer Museum of Art and Cultural Center. 

William Hobson* 

Two gifts: the first enhances the Evelyn Troup Hobson and 
William Hobson Endowed Collection in the fields of educa¬ 
tion and psychology; the second supports the activities of the 
UCLA Primary Resources Institute. 

John and Judy Postley* 

To establish the Judy and John Postley Endowed Fund for 
Library Technology, which will support the highest priority 
technology needs, including student support within the UCLA 
Library system. 


Roy and Theresa Aaron 
In support of the UCLA Library. 

Friends of the UCLA Library 

In support of the Library’s collections, including books, 
archives, and manuscripts. 

Lawrence Clark Powell* 

In support of the Charles E. Young Research Library 
Department of Special Collections. 

Carolyn N. B. Cunningham* 

In support of the UCLA Library. 

Norah E. Jones* 

In honor of James G. Davis, to establish an endowment for 
the purchase of materials from fine presses with preference 
being given to books published by the Whittington Press. 

Elaine K. SewellJones 

For continued processing of the A. Quincy Jones 
Architectural Archive in the Charles E. Young Research 
Library Department of Special Collections. 

Edna and Yu-Shan Han Charitable Foundation 
To establish an endowment to catalog, preserve, and support 
the Han Collection. Two grants to support student assistants 
to catalog, preserve, and support the Han and other 
collections of Chinese books and materials. 

International Association for the Study of Pain 
In support of the John C. Liebeskind History of Pain Fund 
in the Louise M. Darling Biomedical Library. 

Gold Shield Alumnae of UCLA 

To establish the Marjorie Alice Lenz Collection in Fashion 
and Costume Design in the Arts Library. Additional gifts 
to the Oral History Program. 

Getty Grant Program 

To provide electronic access to architectural drawings and 
photographs in the collections of the UCLA Library. 

United Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia 
To fund a visiting librarian from China for the Richard C. 
Rudolph East Asian Library. 

Shirley, Rita, and Marcie Rothman 
To establish the Raymond C. Rothman Collection in the 
History of Cognitive Science in the Louise M. Darling 
Biomedical Library. 

Biomed Alumni and Staff Reference Collection 
Endowment Fund 

For the acquisition, preservation, and access to reference 
resources in all formats (print, digital, multimedia) in the 
biomedical sciences in the Louise M. Darling Biomedical 
Library. 

Founders: 

Betsey & Douglas Beamish 

Robert & Claire Bellanti 

Jo Anne Boorkman 

Martha Bovee 

Robert & Sharon Braude 

Naomi Broering 

Alison & Wade Bunting 

Lois Ann &. Edmond Colaianni 

Louise M. Darling 

Dottie Eakin 

Lelde & Nelson Gilman 

Beryl & Dohn Glitz 

Linda Angold Grix 

Beth Guillaumin & Charles Perrell 

Anne M. Harter and Family in memory of R. Jackson 

Harter 

Caywood Garrett Hendricks in memory of William M. 

Hendricks 

J. Michael Homan 

Julie Ann Kesti 

Julie & Joseph Kwan 


Dorothy McGarry 
Phyllis & Edward Mirsky 
Daniel T. Richards 
Fred W. Roper 
Victoria & Timothy Steele 
Eunice & Andrew Ting 
Pat Sl Don Walter 
Roberta & Thomas Walters 
Virginia R. Weiser 
Gloria & Newton Werner 
Flora & Tadami Yamanaka 
Gail Yokote 
Joan Zenan 

Biomed 50th Anniversary Faculty Collection 
Endowment Fund 

For the acquisition, preservation, and access to library 
materials in all formats (print, digital, multimedia) in 
the biomedical sciences. 

Founders: 

John E. & Anne H. Goulson 
Sherman &June Mellinkoff 
Ralph & Patricia Sonnenschein 
W. Eugene Stern 
Bernice M. Wenzel 

Lucie Cheng, Chia-lin Cheng, Si-Wei Cheng, and 
You-shu Cheng 

To establish the She-Wo Cheng Memorial Fund in the 
Richard C. Rudolph East Asian Library in honor of the 
centennial of the birth of their father. 

Yong Chen Chu 

To establish an endowment for the acquisition, preservation, 
and processing of library materials in Chinese language and 
culture in the Richard C. Rudolph East Asian Library. 

Joan S. and Ralph N. Goldwyn 

To establish the Joan S. and Ralph N. Goldwyn Endowed 
Collection in Jazz in the Music Library. 

Infotrieve Systems 

To establish an endowment for the acquisition of academic 
health and life sciences journals in all formats (print, digital, 
multimedia) in the Louise M. Darling Biomedical Library. 

Allan and Maxine Kurtzman 

To establish the Allan and Maxine Kurtzman Endowed 
Collection in Beat Literature, which will build upon the 
Kurtzman Collection in the Charles E. Young Research 
Library. 

Bing Liu 

To establish the Bing Liu of Evergreen Books Endowed 
Collection in Chinese Culture in the Richard C. Rudolph 
East Asian Library. 

Leon and Barbara Rootenberg 

To establish an endowment for the acquisition of library 
materials on the subject of the neurobiology or neuro¬ 
psychology of music in the Louise M. Darling Biomedical 
Library. 

Young Family Trust 

To establish the Thomas L. and Betty Lou Young Family 
Endowed Collection in Southern California History in the 
Charles E. Young Research Library Department of Special 
Collections. 

UCLA Annual Fund 

A special thank you to the donors to the UCLA Annual 
Fund who have designated the Library as the recipient of 
their support. 

* denotes a Planned Gift 
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Gifts 


The Ahmanson Foundation 
Alliance for the Arts 

American Academy of Pain Management 
Arthur J. O. & Christine H. Anderson Trust 
Assyrian-American Civic Club of Turlock 
Joseph & Gertrude Baumgarten Foundation 
Benjamin Family Trust 
California Antiquarian Book Fair 
California Community Foundation 
W. J. Barlow Fund 

Sara C. and Harold Lincoln Thompson Memorial Fund 
Cordova Family Trust 
Cotsen Family Foundation 

The Norman Cousins Program in Psychoneuroimmunology 

Deutsche Bank North America 

Evergreen Books 

Exxon Education Foundation 

Centre de Recherche Pierre Fabre 

Fetzer Institute 

Friends of the UCLA Library 

Eugene Garfield Foundation 

The Getty Grant Program 

Gold Shield Alumnae of UCLA 

Edna and Yu-Shan Han Charitable Foundation 

Doris Harris Autographs 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

George J. Houle Rare Books & Autographs 

Houston Academy of Medicine/ 

Texas Medical Center Library 
Hughes Electronics 
Infotrieve Systems 

International Association for the Study of Pain 
Kenneth Karmiole Bookseller, Inc. 

Korean American Peace Institute 
Sammy Yukuan Lee Foundation 
Libraries Unlimited, Inc. 

Lockheed Martin Corporation 
William P. and Jane Longmire Trust 
. A. Majors Scientific Books, Inc. 

Marketing Base Associates 
Willard L. Marmelzat Foundation 
Martayan Lan, Inc. 

Lucia B. Marvin Revocable Trust 
Medical Library Association 

National Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences 
New England Medical Center Hospitals, Inc. 

The "1939" Club, Inc. 

Roberta Nixon Trust 
Order of the Blue Shield 
The Pew Charitable Trusts 
The Powell Family Trust 
Primary Source Media 
Patrick Reagh Printers, Inc. 

Bertram Rota Ltd. Booksellers 
A. Sokol Books 

Southern California Cancer Pain Initiative 
Michael R. Thompson Rare Books 
The Tomash Family Foundation 
Trico Music and Cigarette Service 


TRW Foundation, Inc. 

UCLA Academic Senate, Council on Academic Personnel, 
1996/1997 Members 

UCLA/Hammer Museum, Education Department 
UCLA Jewish Alumni Association 
UCLA Medical Center Auxiliary 

United Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia 
Western Psychological Service 
Westwood Women’s Bruin Club 
Whacko, Inc. 

The Young Family Trust 

Friends of the UCLA Library 

Patrons and Benefactors 

George J. Adams 

Jean L. Aroeste 

Robert F. Boggs 

Patrick Braden 

Ronda & Stanley Breitbard 

Kappy K. Bristol 

Rebecca & Boris Catz 

Grace Chacon 

James Davis 

Fred H. Deindoerfer 

Gerald E. Downs 

DarlJ. Dumont 

Ann & William Edwards 

Elizabeth R. Eisenbach 

Randy Feldman 

Frederick D. Friedman 

Grace Friedman 

Jonathan Friedman 

Peter Gallay 

Helen & Thomas P. Goebel 
Orville J. Golub 
Mark Gordon 
Mary E. Greco 
Mary Hartzell 
Keith Heeringa 
Margaret J. Heymann 
Hanif Hirji 
Stephanie O. Holton 
Lori Isnor 

Bernice &. Wendell Jeffrey 

Elaine K. Sewell Jones 

Edith &. Ericjuline 

Maurice & Margery Katz 

Caroline Kent 

Perry F. Lafferty 

Gavin Lambert 

Ruth Lavine 

David H. Lee 

Dora T. Lee 

Sarah R. Lesser 

Louise B. Lyon 

Patrice Manahan 

Sandra Milken 

Constance andjohn Nyhan 

Joan Palevsky 

Tom Paul 

Laurie Perlman 

Robert A. Pugsley 

Laila M. Rashid 

Stephen Scholtz 


WE ARE INDEED 

FORTUNATE TO HAVE READY 

ACCESS TO AN OUTSTANDING LIBRARY 

THAT PLAYS SUCH AN INTEGRAL ROLE IN 

UCLA’S MISSION OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION.” 


Dr. Louis J. Ignarro 

1998 Nobel Prize winner in Medicine 


Robert & Elizabeth Scott 
Russell Shank 
Ruth Simon 
Bernadine Sorgenfrey 
Robert Spector 
Ann Sumner 
Robert & Patsy Sung 
David Szewczyk 
Diana Thomas 
Erwin Tomash 
Phyllis Treusch 
Lillian A. Weiner 
Gloria & Newton Werner 
F. Brooke Whiting II 
Michael F. Wright 


First Century Society Members 

Among the alumni, friends, faculty, and staff who belong to 
the First Century Society, we are pleased to recognize those 
members who have thoughtfully included the UCLA Library 
in their estate plans or other planned-giving arrangements: 

Marion Anker 
Henry J. Bruman 
Carolyn N. Cunningham 
Ray &. Marian Engelke 
Victoria & Jack Fromkin 
Jon &. Giselle Haupt 
William Hobson 
Norah E. Jones 
Max Lawrence 
Joan L. Lenihan 
Sarah R. Lesser 
Constance Lodge 
Michelle London 
M. Lorraine Mathies 
Sheila Morrison 
JamesJ. & RosemarieJ. Nix 
Clarice Campbell Olcott 
John &Judy Postley 
Lawrence Clark Powell 
Mrs. Charles Speroni 
Suebelle Verity 
Mary E. Williams 


If you have included the UCLA Library in your estate plans 
and would like to learn more about the First Century 
Society, please call the Library Development Office at 
310/206-8526. 

Bequests 

Lucille W. Holling Estate 
William Lessa Estate 
Betty Rosenberg Estate 


Donors 

A 

Roy &. Theresa Aaron 
Page Ackerman 
The Ahmanson Foundation 
Hyung-Ju Ahn 
C. Andrew Aligne 
Alliance for the Arts 

American Academy of Pain Management 
Alison Grey Anderson 

Arthur J. O. and Christine H. Anderson Trust 

Rachael Anderson 

Mark E. Angelos 

Anonymous 

Jean L. Aroeste 

Jefferson Asher Jr. 

Assyrian-American Civic Club of Turlock 
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"IF THE 

COLLEGE 

OF 

LETTERS 
AND 
SCIENCE 
IS THE 
HEART 
OF THE 

university; 

THE 

LIBRARY 
IS ITS 
SOUL.” 

Chancellor Emeritus 
Charles E. Young 


B 

Cynthia F. Ingham Bachman 
Robert Bachman 
Susan J. Barnes 

Joseph and Gertrude Baumgarten Foundation 

Jeffrey W. Baus 

Betsey & Douglas Beamish 

Arlene Becker 

Calista & David Beers 

Sanford & Phyllis Beim 

Terry Belanger 

Robert & Claire Bellanti 

Shamgar Ben-Eliyahu 

Mae Benjamin 

Benjamin Family Trust 

Jean Marie Besson 

Nancy G. Blase 

Lisa Boehmer 

Jo Anne Boorkman 

Barbara Booth 

Robert G. Bornstein 

Martha Bovee 

Stanley & Marilyn E. Boyle 

Thomas N. & Cindy Yee Bradbury 

Sharon & Robert Braude 

Nicholas C. Brecha 

Ronda & Stanley Breitbard 

Edward & Marjorie Bressler 

Charlie Brill 

Bert &. Jacqueline Briskin 


Naomi C. Broering 
Tammy Bruce 
EricJ. Bruskin 
Alison & Wade Bunting 
Carol Burnett 
Denis B. Buxton 

C 

California Antiquarian Book Fair 

California Community Foundation 

Selma H. Calmes 

James & Regina Campbell 

Blair Campbell 

Virginia B. Carew 

Amanda L. Carmel 

Kenneth &.Jean Casey 

William Chalmers 

Jane Chatham 

Gregory A. Chauncey 

Andre & Ann Chaves 

Chia-lin Cheng 

Lucie Cheng 

Si-Wei Cheng 

You-shu Cheng 

Jeff Kuo-Shuey Chi 

Warren J. Christensen 

Yong Chen Chu 

Daniel &. Gayla Claes 

Carmine D. Clemente 

Janet G. Clyne 

Lois Ann Colaianni 

Judith Consales 

Janice &John Contini 

Melissa Conway 

Cordova Family Trust 

Cotsen Family Foundation 

Lloyd E. Cotsen 

Alan S. Coulson 

Anne &John Coulson 

The Norman Cousins Program in Psychoneuroimmunology 
Benjamin L. Crue, Jr. 

Theresia & Dale Cunningham 
Carolyn Cunningham 
Jerome Cushman 

D 

William & Sharon Dabars 
Robert & Geraldine Dallek 
Louise M. Darling 
James G. Davis 
Edward H. Denzler 
Deutsche Bank North America 
Robert G. Dickson 
William J. Dignam 
Jeanne Dobrin 
Katharine & Julian Donahue 
James & Charlotte Doyle 
Christine Dunkel-Schetter 
Doris &. Arnold Dunn 

E 

Dottie Eakin 

John & Lorna Edmond 

John F. Egger 

Paul R. Eggert 

Elizabeth R. Eisenbach 

Iris & Ernst Ekman 

Craig S. Elam 

Edward Elcott 

Thelma Estrin 

Evergreen Books 

Exxon Education Foundation 

F 

Centre de Recherche Pierre Fabre 
Shirley & Isadore Familian 
Lillie Farwell 
Theresa Ferrer-Brechner 
Howard L. Fields 
William G. Figueroa 


B. Raymond & Peggy Fink 
Gary Fleishman 
Christopher Foote 

C. Fred Fox 
John L. Frankel 
Robert & Claire Fraser 
Bette Freilich 
Hanan Frenk 
Arthur B. Friedman 
Norman E. Friedmann 
Friends of the UCLA Library 
Helena C. Frost 

G 

David & Maeda Galinsky 

Eugene Garfield Foundation 

Vance B. Gerry 

Getty Grant Program 

Lelde Gilman 

Nelson Gilman 

Vicki L. Glasgow 

David P. Glickman 

Beryl & Dohn Glitz 

Gold Shield Alumnae of UCLA 

Derek Goldberg 

Ben N. Goldstein 

Joan S. & Ralph N. Goldwyn 

Pamela Goodchild 

Danny Gould 

Elaine Graham 

Virginia Green 

Edward & Mary Greenblatt 

Moses & Bella Greenfield 

Dorothy D. Gregor 

Linda A. Grix 

Michael J. Grossman 

Evelyn Guggenheim 

Beth Guillaumin 

H 

Earle H. Hagen 
Douglas Hague 
Alvin M. Hains 
Tom & Amy Halket 

Edna and Yu-Shan Han Charitable Foundation 

Gale G. Hannigan 

W. Benson &. Pamela Harer 

Ginger Harmon 

Doris Harris Autographs 

Gilbert A. Harrison 

Anne Marie Harter and Family 

RobertJ. Harterjr. 

Charles M. Haskell 

John Hatch 

William Helfand 

Jennifer L. Henderson 

Caywood G. Hendricks 

Margaret J. Heymann 

Thomas D. Higdon 

Georgina Himes 

Ann T. Hinckley 

Werner Z. Hirsch 

Radine M. Hoag 

Wiliam Hobson 

George D. Hocutt 

Lucille W. Holling Estate 

Arnold L. Horelick 

Thomas & Kathryn Hornbein 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

George J. Houle Rare Books & Autographs 

Houston Academy of Medicine/ 

Texas Medical Center Library 
Rosanne & Bruce Howard 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Sally Smith Hughes 
Betsy L. Humphreys 

I 

Infotrieve Systems 

International Association for the Study of Pain 

J 

Laura K. Jacobson 
Terry Ann Jankowski 
Margaret S. Jensen 
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lElaine K. Sewell Jones 

[Norah E. Jones 

|Paul & Virginia Jorgensen 

Ik 

I Eugene Kapaloski 
John F. Karubian 
Irene Kassorla 
I Maurice & Margery Katz 
I Richard H. Keagy 
Harold H. Kelley 
[Charles F. Kennel 
Julie Ann Kesti 
largaret R. Kiever 
I Robert S. Kirsner 
lAndrezj Korbonski 
[Debra L. Korduner 
I Korean American Peace Institute 
I Lawrence Kruger 
|Allan & Maxine Kurtzman 
Julie & Joseph Kwan 


I Douglas Lamarche 
[Ariel J. Lang 
] Richard Langendorf 
lAlma Lasher 

I Edward & Patricia Lawler III 
I Nancy E. Lee 

[Sammy Yukuan Lee Foundation 

I Richard D. Lehan 

| Louis Leithold 

[William A. Lessa Estate 

[Ian O. Lesser 

I Sarah R. Lesser 

[Adam Levin 

[Stanley & Lois Levin 

I Betsy J. Levine 

I Leon Levine 

[Paul & Lois Levine 

[Harlan & Margaret Lewis 

[Libraries Unlimited, Inc. 

John C. Liebeskind 
Julia Watt Liebeskind 
[Robert M. Light 
[Louise D. Lillard 
[Donald & Ellen Lindsley 
| Bing Liu 
[Esther Liu 
iDarvel T. Lloyd 
[Lockheed Martin Corporation 
John & Karen Loeser 
[PeterJ. Loewenberg 
[Michael F. Lofchie 
[William P. and Jane Longmire Trust 
[David E. Lorey 
[Stephen L. Louie 
[Donald Luck 
iDaniel W. Luckenbill 


|M 

J.A. Majors Scientific Books 
[Mary Ann O’Brian Malkin 
[Irving & Diane Maltzman 
[Norman & Sivia Mann 
[Peter Marien 
[Marketing Base Associates 
IWillard L. & Ruth Marmelzat 
|Willard L. Marmelzat Foundation 
Judd Marmor 
lartayan Lan, Inc. 

[Elizabeth Marvick 
[Lucia B. Marvin Revocable Trust 
[Halette L. Masler 
[Ted Masters 
[The Matzkin Family 
lLucretia McClure 
John S. McDonald 
|Dorothy L. McGarry 
[William C. Meecham 
[David & Ruth Mellinkoff 


Sherman &June Mellinkoff 

James A.P. Melody 

Gary Menges 

The Meredith Family 

Eugene & Joanne Messer 

Judith Meuli 

Stanley & Sharon Miller 

Earl Miner 

Edward & Phyllis Mirsky 
James Moore 
Herbert Morris 
Dorothy Mueller 
H. J. Muller 
Edwin S. Munger 
Leonard Muscatine 

N 

Remi A. Nadeau 
Gail Nathanson 
Earl F. Nation 

National Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences 
Marie Naveaux 
Dion Neutra 

New England Medical Center 
Hospitals, Inc. 

The "1939" Club, Inc. 

Charles R. Nixon 
Roberta Nixon Trust 
Eileen H. & Peter F. Norton 

O 

Milton & Rosemary Okun 
Clarice C. Olcott 
Richard & Ann Olsen 
Ynez Viole O’Neill 
Order of the Blue Shield 
Karen Orren 
Dini Ostrov 

P 

Judith Pacht 

Thomas & Gayle Page 

Joan Palevsky 

Steven A. Palmer 

Stephen Pearlman 

Wayne J. Peay 

Robert & Cathie Pechnick 

Joan Perkal-Burns 

Charles Perrell 

The Pew Charitable Trusts 

Marijean Piorkowski 

John & Judy Postley 

Steven & Virginia Postrel 

Lawrence Clark Powell 

Marin V. Pundeff 


Q. 

Frederick C. Quimby, Jr. 

R 

Martin & Denise Rabinovitch 

Jerome Rabow 

Jessye Randle 

Raymond A. Reece 

Sheena Ricchio 

Joan Rice 

Florence H. Ridley 

Dorothy Roedelheimer 

Wesley A. Romansky 

Leon &. Barbara Rootenberg 

Fred W. Roper 

Frances E. Rose 

Betty Rosenberg Estate 

Morton & Marguerite Rosenfeld 

Carolyn Rosenstein 

Hubert L. Rosomoff 

Bertram Rota Ltd. Booksellers 

Marcie H. Rothman 

Rita C. Rothman 
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”1 CAN’T THINK 
OF A MORE 
FITTING 
TRIBUTE TO 
MY FATHER 
THAN TO 
PERPETUATE HIS 
COMMITMENT 
TO FREEDOM 
OF INQUIRY BY 
ESTABLISHING 
THIS FUND 
AT THE UCLA 
EAST ASIAN 
LIBRARY.” 

Professor Lucie Cheng 


Shirley S. Rothman 
Richard & Mary Rouse 
Eleanor Rubin 
Theresa C. Ryan 

s 

David W. Sabean 

Carol Elaine Sandberg 

Gregory S. Sanjian 

Charles & Ruth Sawyer 

Barbara Schader 

Gerard Schaefer 

Arnold B. Scheibel 

Rita A. Scherrei 

Brian &. Sherri Schottlaender 

Patricia L. Seidenbaum 

Laurence & Sallie Seigler 

Debra K. Shade 

Yehuda Shavit 

Mary M. Shaw 

David & Marian Sigman 

Hortense Singer 

Ben Slack 

Kenneth Slutsky 

Emil L. Smith 

Ninon Smith 

Paul Jordan Smith 

Margaret F. Sobel 

Christopher Sokol 

Ralph & Patricia Sonnenschein 

Southern California Cancer Pain Initiative 

Elizabeth F. Sprague 




Elizabeth S. Stacey 
AndrewJ. Stancliffe 
Peter Stangl 

Morris & Dorothy Stein 
Mary Lou Steinmetz 
W. Eugene Stern, Jr. 

James & Barbara Stern 
Shakti Chen Stevens 
Mark Story 

Straatsma Charitable Gift Fund 
Douglas E. Streff 
Patsy & Robert Sung 
John &. Donna Sussman 

T 

Stephen R. Tabor 

Shelley E. Taylor 

Hagop Terzagian 

Gladys C. Emerson Thomas 

Diana M. Thomas 

RobertJ. Thomas 

Michael R. Thompson Rare Books 

Eunice Ting 

The Tomash Family Foundation 

Adolfo Torres 

Bernard L. Towers 

Donald J. Treiman 

Trico Music and Cigarette Service 

TRW Foundation, Inc. 

U 

United Board for Christian Fligher Education in Asia 
UCLA Academic Senate, Council on Academic Personnel, 
1996/7 Members 

UCLA/Hammer Museum, Education Department 
UCLA Jewish Alumni 
UCLA Medical Auxiliary 

V 

Anthony & Cara Vaccarino 
Nancy Van De Water 
Donna F. Ver Steeg 
David S. & Suebelle Verity 
Janelle-Therese Viglini 
Loraine Vosper 

W 

Martin &. Sallie Waldman 
Kathryn A. Walsh 
Pat & Donald Walter 
Roberta & Thomas Walters 
Leonard & Ann Walts 
Ronald &. Marianne Wanglin 
Michael Wasserman 
Dora & Herbert Weiner 
Virginia R. Weiser 
Gloria & Newton Werner 
Marlene West 

Western Psychological Service 
Westwood Women’s Bruin Club 
Whacko, Inc. 

Vera Wheeler 
F. Brooke Whiting II 
Lorna Wiggins 
Winston Wilde 
James W. Wilkie 
Billy & Ann Wilkinson 
Nancy Woelfl 
Wells Wohlwend 
Robert G. Woodhams 
Morton G. Wurtele 

Y 

Tadami & Flora N. Yamanaka 

Raz Yirmiya 

Gail Yokote 

Burton York 

Betty Lou Young 

The Young Family Trust 

Alfred S. Yue 

Z 

Leslie T. Zador 
Joan S. Zenan 
Tony Zwicker 


Memorials 

In memory of Walter Jarvis Barlow 
California Community Foundation 

In memory of Ira L. Boyle 
Stanley & Marilyn E. Boyle 

In memory of She-Wo Cheng 
Chia-lin Cheng 
Lucie Cheng 
Si-Wei Cheng 
You-shu Cheng 

In memory of Louise M. Darling 
Page Ackerman 
SusanJ. Barnes 
Mae Benjamin 
Jo Anne Boorkman 
Martha Bovee 
Robert & Sharon Braude 
Naomi C. Broering 
Alison & Wade Bunting 
Jane O. Chatham 
Lois Ann Colaianni 
Judith C. Consales 
Jeanne Dobrin 
Doris & Arnold Dunn 
Dottie Eakin 
Thelma Estrin 
Eugene Garfield Foundation 
Lelde B. Gilman 
NelsonJ. Gilman 
Vicki Glasgow 
Elaine Graham 
Gale G. Hannigan 
Anne Marie Harter 
Thomas D. Higdon 
Ann T. Hinckley 

Houston Academy of Medicine/Texas 

Medical Center Library 

Betsy Humphreys 

Laura Jacobson 

Ralph W. Johnson 

Norah E. Jones 

Eugene Kapaloski 

Julie KJoseph Kwan 

Donald E. Luck 

J. A. Majors Scientific Books, Inc. 

Lucretia McClure 

Edward & Phyllis Mirsky 

Dorothy Mueller 

Earl F. Nation 

Ynez Viole O’Neill 

Wayne J. Peay 

Florence Ridley 

Theresa Ryan 

Charles H. Sawyer 

Barbara Schader 

Brian & Sherri Schottlaender 

Mary Schroeder 

Debra Shade 

Mary Shaw 

Elizabeth Sprague 

Peter Stangl 

Eunice Ting 

Nancy N. Van De Water 

Donna F. Ver Steeg 

Loraine Vosper 

Martin & Sallie Waldman 

Kathryn Walsh 

Pat Walter 

Nancy Woelfl 

Flora Yamanaka 

Gail Yokote 

Martha Jane K. Zachert 

In memory of Norman Folley 
Laurence & Sallie Seigler 

In memory of Gregory Griffin 
Laurence & Sallie Seigler 


In memory of Wesley Griswold 
Jean L. Aroeste 
F. Brooke Whiting II 

In memory of Charles Gullans 
Jean L. Aroeste 

In memory of R. Jackson Harter 
Anne M. Harter and Family 

In memory of William M. Hendricks 
Caywood Garrett Hendricks 

In memory of Evelyn Troup Hobson 
William Hobson 

In memory of Jewell F. Ingham 
Cynthia F. Ingham Bachman 
Robert Bachman 

In memory of Gertrude Justman 
Laurence & Sallie Seigler 

In memory of Yoshie Kadota 
Alma Lasher 

In memory of Walter Kum 
Thomas Bradbury 
Ruby Yee 

Cindy Yee-Bradbury 

In memory of Marian Langendorf 
Richard Langendorf 

In memory of Edward A. Lasher 
Alma Lasher 

In memory of Marjorie Alice Lenz 
Gold Shield Alumnae of UCLA 

In memory of Raymond L. Libby 
Bessye Libby 

In memory of John C. Liebeskind 

American Academy of Pain Management 
Alison Grey Anderson 
Shamgar Ben-Eliyahu 
Jean Marie Besson 
Cindy Yee Bradbury 
Thomas Bradbury 
Alison & Wade Bunting 
Selma Calmes 
James & Regina Campbell 
Kenneth &Jean Casey 
Salvatore N. Cianci 
Daniel & Gayla Claes 
The Norman Cousins Program in 
Psychoneuroimmunology 
Benjamin L. Crue.Jr. 

Charlotte &James Doyle 
Christine Dunkel-Schetter 
Thelma Estrin 

Centre de Recherche Pierre Fabre 

Theresa Ferrer-Brechner 

Fetzer Institute 

Howard & Carol Fields 

B. Raymond & Peggy Fink 

Christopher Foote 

Hanan Frenk 

Maeda & David Galinsky 

Amy & Tom Halket 

Thomas & Kathryn Hornbein 

Rosanne & Bruce Howard 

Sally Smith Hughes 

International Association for the Study of Pain 
Harold H. Kelley 
Winifred Kum 
Ariel Lang 

Patricia & Edward Lawler III 
Adam Levin 
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"IT WAS VERY EXCITING TO RECEIVE THE BOOKS THAT 
PROFESSOR RUDOLPH SENT IN THOSE EARLY DAYS. 
HOWEVER I NEVER IMAGINED THAT THOSE VOLUMES 
WOULD BE THE BEGINNING OF SUCH A WONDERFUL 
AND LARGE COLLECTION THAT IS NOW THE EAST ASIAN 
LIBRARY. AFTER ALL THESE YEARS, I’M PROUD TO BE 
ABLE TO ESTABLISH AN ENDOWMENT THAT WILL 
FURTHER ENHANCE OUR WONDERFUL COLLECTION.” 

Professor Y. C. Chu 


Stanley & Lois Levin 
Betsy Levine 
Paul & Lois Levine 
Julia Liebeskind 
Donald Lindsley 
John & Karen Loeser 
Diane & Irving Maltzman 
The Matzkin Family 
John S. McDonald 
The Meredith Family 
Stanley & Sharon Miller 
Gail Nathanson 

New England Medical Center Hospitals, Inc. 

Richard & Ann Olsen 

Karen Orren 

Judith Pacht 

Thomas & Gayle G. Page 

Robert & Cathie Pechnick 

Virginia & Steven Postrel 

Denise &. Martin Rabinovitch 

Dorothy L. Roedelheimer 

Morton & Marguerite Rosenfeld 

Hubert & Renee Rosomoff 

Arnold Scheibel 

Yehuda Shavit 

David & Marian Sigman 

Ralph & Patricia Sonnenschein 

Southern California Cancer Pain Initiative 

Morris & Dorothy Stein 

The Sussman Family 

Anna & Kenneth Taylor 

Shelley E. Taylor 

UCLA Academic Senate, Council on Academic 
Personnel, 1996/97 Members 
Anthony & Cara Vaccarino 
Ann & Leonard Walts 
Dora & Herbert Weiner 
Robert G. Woodhams 
Ruby Yee 
Raz Yirmiya 

In memory of Jerome Mack 
Laurence & Sallie Seigler 

In memory ofjoseph S. Marien 
Peter Marien 
Elizabeth Stacey 

In memory of Oscar Markowitz 

UCLA/Hammer Museum, Education Department 

In memory of Ernest Carroll Moore and 
I Kate Gordon Moore 
Gilbert A. Harrison 


In memory of Betty Rosenberg 
Libraries Unlimited, Inc. 

In memory of Raymond C. Rothman 
Marcie Rothman 
Rita Rothman 
Shirley Rothman 

In memory of Graeme C. Smith 
Katharine & Julian Donahue 

In memory of Rosemary S. Smith 
Alison & Wade Bunting 
Janice L. Contini 
Katharine & Julian Donahue 
Teresa & Donald Johnson 
Ynez Viole O’Neill 
Heidi Sandstrom 
Barbara Schader 
Gail Yokote 

In memory of Wilbur J. Smith 
NinonJ. Smith 
Paul Jordan Smith 

In memory of Eva Stolzoff 
Betsey Beamish 
Robert & Sharon Braude 
Alison & Wade Bunting 
Louise M. Darling 
George Dea 
Elizabeth R. Eisenbach 
Anne Harter and Family 
Janice Koyama 
Julie & Joseph Kwan 
Sarah R. Lesser 
Ynez Viole O’Neill 
Terry Ryan 
Rita Scherrei 
Pat & Donald Walter 
Marie & Raymond Waters 
Gail Yokote 

In memory of John Randolph Sullivan 
Alison & Wade Bunting 
Barbara Schader 
Sharon A. Sullivan 
Gail Yokote 

In memory of Dr. Milford P. Sussman 

UCLA/Hammer Museum, Education Department 


In memory of Sara C. and Harold Lincoln Thompson 
California Community Foundation 

In memory of Andrew Ting* 

Alison & Wade Bunting 
Janice L. Contini 
Louise M. Darling 
Gloria Werner 

In memory of Orlando Tricarico 
James A.P. Melody 

In memory of Robert Vosper 
Arlene Becker 

In memory of Joseph Wallis 
James A.P. Melody 

In memory of Henry Werner 
Laurence &. Sallie Seigler 

In memory of F. Brooke Whiting II 
Jean L. Aroeste 
James Davis 

In memory of Frances Zeitlin 
Jean L. Aroeste 

In memory of Janet Ziegler 
Jean L. Aroeste 

* Donations received in memory of Andrew Ting before 

June 30, 1997. were listed in the previous Donor Honor Roll. 


Selected Gift Collections 

Gifts in kind of library materials valued at $ 25 . 000 or more 
are listed below. We appreciate the generosity of those who 
have thoughtfully donated gifts of manuscripts, books, and 
other materials. 

Gilbert Harrison 

Homage to Gertrude, a painting of Gertrude Stein by 
Pablo Picasso. 

Carol Burnett 

A complete archive of "The Carol Burnett Show,” including 
videotapes of all 284 episodes, scripts, and musical 
arrangements; also includes musical arrangements from 
Ms. Burnett’s concert performances and recordings. 

George D. andjoan L. Hocutt 

A collection of recordings of jazz and popular music. 

Mark Story 

Photographic collection to Arts Special Collections. 

Leslie Zador 

From the collection of Mr. Zador’s father, Eugene Zador, 
includes letters, libretti, musical scores, and other 
ephemera. 

Kenneth Slutsky 

An archival collection chronicling the history of cable 
television, consisting of playbills, posters, press kits, and 
various books. 

Marin V. Pundeff 

A collection of books on Bulgarian and Russian studies. 
Robert Bornstein 

The major portion of the former West Coast CBS 
Music Library. 






Andre and Ann Chaves 
A collection of jazz books. 


Jerome Cushman 
A collection of children’s books. 

Charles R. Nixon 

A collection of books in philosophy, the social sciences, 
and humanities. 

Milton and Rosemary Okun 

A collection of folk music phonograph recordings. 

Arthur J.O. and Christine H. Anderson Trust 
Arthur J.O. Anderson Collection of books, papers, etc. 

Darvel Lloyd 

The Hermann C. Raebel Collection, which includes an 
original diary manuscript, 4.6 watercolors and sketches of 
South American and shipboard scenes, and photos and 
documents. 


Donors acknowledged above are those who made cumulative 
cash contributions of $IOO or more or gift-in-kind contri¬ 
butions valued at $1,000 or more between July I, 1997, and 
June 30, 1999- We have made every effort to be thorough 
and to represent our friends’ names accurately. If an error 
or omission has occurred, please accept our apologies and 
contact the UCLA Library Development Office at 310/ 
206-8526 so that we can correct our records. 


How To Support The UCLA Library 

Direct Gift 

By check or credit card, payable to The UCLA Foundation. 
To charge your gift to your credit card, please call 310/ 
206-8526 for further information. 

Securities 

The full-market value of gifts of appreciated securities is tax 
deductible. In most cases, appreciation in the value of the 
security benefits the Library and is not taxable to the donor. 

Matching Gifts 

Many employers will match employees’ gifts to the Library. 
Send a gift (payable to The UCLA Foundation) accompanied 
by a matching gift form obtained from the employer’s 
personnel or employee relations office. 

Real Estate 

Real property, either in entirety or in part, can be deeded to 
The UCLA Foundation to benefit the Library. It is possible 
to arrange a sizable tax deduction by deeding a home to the 
Library, while continuing to occupy the property for life. 

Gifts with Lifelong Income 

Donors may transfer money, securities, or real estate in trust 
to the Library and receive income for themselves (or another) 
for life. The trust can be managed at no cost to the donor by 
The UCLA Foundation. Donors may receive immediate tax 
benefits, and ultimately the Library receives the trust property. 

Bequests 

In writing a will or living trust, donors can specify that they 
would like their estate to benefit the UCLA Library. 

For further information, please contact: 

Sarah R. Lesser or Laila Rashid 

UCLA Library Development Office 

21520 Young Research Library. Box 951575 

Los Angeles, CA 90095-1575 

Telephone 310/206-8526 Fax 310/206-8594. 

E-mail slesser@library.ucla.edu, lrashid@library.ucla.edu 


Louise M. Darling 


Louise M. Darling will be forever remem¬ 
bered as a visionary leader, consummate 
professional, dedicated mentor, and caring 
friend. 

In 1947 then-University Librarian Lawrence 
Clark Powell invited Louise to return to her 
alma mater to establish the new Biomedical 
Library at UCLA. Louise retired in 1978, 
and in 1987 the library was renamed in her 
honor to recognize her many years of dedica¬ 
tion and service. UCLA also honored her 
with the UCLA Alumni Association Award of 
Distinction and the UCLA Medical Center 
Women of Science Award. 

Her primary concern throughout her long 
career was people: library users and especially 
the staff who provide service to them. Louise 
inspired and helped to shape the careers of 
countless health sciences librarians. She did 
this through personal mentoring and formal 
training. She knew full well the value of well- 
trained professionals, for as she once noted, 
"...the character of the staff as an entity 
is intangibly, but nonetheless indelibly, 
rellected in the service the library gives.” 

Louise was committed to the Biomedical 
Library stall both as mentor and as a philan¬ 
thropist. In 1973 she established the 
Louise Darling Biomedical Library Staff 
Development Fund, to which she generously 
becjueathed much of her estate, including 
her home. In tribute to Louise, many gifts 
made in her honor were also directed towards 
that fund. Her dedication to library users 
and stafl will be felt for generations to come 
through the endowment and the library she 
helped establish. 
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"Imag(in)ing a Future: 

Women Students at UCLA” 

Powell Library 

February 2 - March 15, 2000 
Black-and-white photographs by Carol 
Petersen of UCLA Academic Development 
feature women students at UCLA in both 
creative and academic endeavors. 


"Westward Bound” 

Charles E. Young Research Library 
February 6 - March Ij, 2000 

A juried exhibition celebrates artists books, 
fine press editions, and design editions 
produced in the western United States. 


"Wolf Leslau: A Scholar’s Life” 

Charles E. Young Research Library 
March 24 _ April 30, 2000 

This exhibit features the life and work of the 
renowned professor of Semitic languages 
and Ethiopian languages, and his contributions 
to the development of Near Eastern Studies 
and African Studies at UCLA. 


"Relief of Pain and Suffering” 
http ://www. library.ucla. edu/libraries/ 
biomed/his/PainExhib it/index, html 
Ongoing 

A World Wide Web presentation of illustrations 
and text traces developments since the 1800s 
in the field of pain research and modern 
pain treatment. 
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Editor Dawn Setzer. University Librarian Gloria Werner. 
Director of Development Sarah R. Lesser. Designer Cindy 
Estes. The UCLA Librarian circulates to UCLA Library donors, 
the Friends of the UCLA Library, UCLA faculty, and other 
libraries. Please send any comments or inquiries to Dawn 
Setzer, UCLA Library Communications, 53442 Young Research 
Library, Box 951575, Los Angeles, CA 90095-1575. 




Katharina O. Brand, Fortepiano 
Friday, April 21. 7 : 3 ° P- m * 

Powell Library Building Rotunda 

Katharina Olivia Brand will perform 
works by Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart 
on a replica of a classical 1780 fortepiano, 
the instrument the compositions were 
created for. Brand is pursuing graduate 
studies at UCLA and is writing her 
doctoral dissertation on performance 
practices in Mozart’s keyboard sonatas. 


Korean Music & Dance 
Wednesday, May IO, 2000 . 4 p-m. 
Powell Library Building 
South Courtyard 

This program presents the stunning sound 
of an 80-member drum group performing 
traditional Samulnori and new Korean 
drum music and professional 
dancers in vivid costumes 
performing traditional Jf 
Korean dances. 

miM 


UCLA Gluck String Quartet 
Wednesday, April 12 , 2000 . 4 p-m. 
Powell Library Building Rotunda 

Comprised of the principal players from 
the UCLA Philharmonia Orchestra, 
the Gluck String Quartet has performed 
numerous concerts throughout Los 
Angeles and Southern California. 
Individual members of the quartet 
have also performed with local and 
international orchestras including the 
American Youth Symphony, 
the Southwest Symphony, the Redlands 
Symphony, the Guatemala National 
Orchestra, the Sao Paulo Symphony, 
the Sofia Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and the Vidin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Bulgaria. 
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